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A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 
IV. AT THE RECTORY. 


[Frank Medway, a civil servant, Jaqueline, his wife, and their children, 
Ronnie (aged 16), Lina (15), Horace (10) and Sylvia (6), have just 
arrived at Bumphrey’s, the old familiar house by the seaside close to 
Beckhythe, for their holiday. On the rail journey down they have 
unexpectedly met Wilfred and Isabel Deever, husband and wife, 
known to each of them from their childhood’s days together, and Frank 
and Jaqueline talk over their old memories of these and of Bernard, 
now a clergyman living near, after settling into their lodgings. They 
are all entertained by Wilfred and Isabel at a smart hotel. Wilfred 
tries to sell Frank a car, Isabel to flirt with Ronnie.] 


Arter Wilfred had decanted them at the "bus stop, bought Sylvia 
some chocolate from a slot machine in spite of protests and driven 
himself off, with waving hand and obviously to the regret of the 
children, a silence fell. There was still a moment or two before 
the ’bus started, and they all sat still and quiet. Frank was 
unable to shake off the feeling that he still found Isabel attrac- 
tive, and that he ought to make up to Jaqueline for this putative 
desertion. But Jacqueline was wrapped in that inscrutable passive 
good temper she assumed whenever she had a temporary respite 
from thinking of or actively caring for the children. Ronnie was 
in a brown study, Lina smiling with gleeful but not vocative 
anticipation, Horace was watching the driver start his engine, and 
Sylvia still sulky with merited disgrace. The first swaying of the 
vehicle in motion seemed to release his elder daughter. 

‘Were you really at school with Uncle Wilfred ?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed Iwas!’ That was the crux of the matter after all. 
‘You aren’t a bit like him!’ 

‘We're not related. Just friends!’ 

‘Yes, but you’re a different sort altogether.’ 

‘I’m afraid I am.’ 

‘I’m not afraid. He’s awfully decent—but oh! so silly.’ 
‘He knows how to run a car. I don’t!’ 

‘ As if that mattered !’ 
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‘Will you go and play tennis ?’ 

‘If Mrs. Deever asks me!’ The young face immediately hard- 
ened into criticism, if not hostility. Actual antagonism was only 
held back by the adolescent girl’s longing for any social occasion. 

‘They may want you to make up a set.’ 

‘Umpse. Jolly. Of course I will!’ 

That might be a sort of propitiation of fate. If he sent his 
daughter to play with Isabel, he wasn’t yielding to an old attrac- 
tion reborn, was he? He was making it plainer than any pike- 
staff that he was Jaqueline’s husband and Lina’s father and 
nobody else’s anything. Half-smiling she sat beside him, his big 
gitl, almost a woman, already with a woman’s instincts, protect- 
ing and justifying him with her budding social virtues, her just- 
forming good looks. Before them, Horace had promoted the back 
of a seat to be his steering-wheel, and was solemnly imitating the 
driver, the swaying to the lurches of the *bus, the busy, capable 
movements of hands and feet, right down to the unblinking stare 
ahead at the next corner. 

Frank nodded forward and grinned at Lina. 

‘Young mimic!’ 

‘Isn’t he! Look, Dad, he’s chewing!’ 

‘Perfect!’ It was quite true. Horace had copied his model 
even to the slow, rhythmic motion of the jaw. 

Sylvia was now half-asleep, Ronnie and Jaqueline equally 
silent, never more alike than when nursing that which they would 
not express. 

The "bus shot them forward on their seats and then back. 
Beckhythe. They got out. 

Then another miracle belonging to that place and season hap- 
pened. It began with a lull in the wind, a lessening of the rain, 
a queer reflected upward light in the rapidly contracting puddles 
along their way from the *bus to Bumphrey’s. By the time they 
had reached the door a great gash of piercing blue had been torn 
in the cloud canopy, that rolled away on either side of it in faint 
aerial shades of copper and of rose. 

‘I want a walk after sitting in hotels and ’buses all day,’ Frank 
declared roundly. 

‘Sylvia must go to bed and Horace had better not go out 
again. But do you go, dear.’ 

‘Coming, Lina ?’ 
‘Rather. Wait until I get rid of these things.’ 
‘Coming, Ronnie ? ’ 
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‘Might as well.’ 

So along they went, down the butt-end of the street, out on 
to the cliff where the wind was still strong, and looked down on 
the sea that had been one thing to-day, a different thing yester- 
day, and was already so changed since the morning as to be hardly 
recognisable. Now a low sun levelled its golden beams, hard- 
edged as if made of metal, from the west, and Lina cried : 

‘It’s like St. George and the Dragon!’ 

Frank stared at her in admiration. How very apt. The mass 
of cloud about the sun, darkly silver like a chevalier in armour, 
the rays his great lance, thrust into the ridges of the waves that 
were like blue and green scales of an immense beast that writhed 
there, lashing its tail, foaming and floundering, bellowing but 
beaten. 

He looked at Ronnie. What was the boy thinking, staring 
down at the sea? Apparently only: 

‘You’d think they could do something with all that weight 
and push. Turbines, perhaps ?’ 

‘I believe it has been discussed ! ’ 

But the wind and the noise made conversation rather an effort, 
and for the most part they walked, often obliged to drop into 
single file, along the path at the cliff-edge, where erosion was 
ever reducing the area of cultivation. 

Frank didn’t mind. The fantastic colours of the evening 
brought back those of another long-ago evening, about the time 
when he made up his mind, goaded by small deceits, omissions, 
and cruelties, only wanton because of the indifference that caused 
them, that Isabel preferred Wilfred and had better be left to her 
choice. No matter how ill-matched he and she would have been, 
the thing had left a scar, so deep down and covered over by years 
of happiness with Jaqueline that he seldom thought of it and 
never felt it. Just to-night, what with seeing those two, and the 
hour, and the unusual sky, it came back on the long obscure clues 
of memory, and he did not banish it from his mind at once, be- 
cause, walking between two children of his and Jaqueline’s, already 
grown enough to be soon no longer children, he felt secure. 

There it lay, however, graven on a tissue that had then been 
so callow and tender that the mark was permanent. 

A soft kid, that was what he had been, in two senses. Silly 
soft to expect something from Isabel he was never in the least 
likely to get, and sensitive soft, because he had wanted tender- 
ness, intimacy, secrecy. Tenderness was not Isabel’s line. She 
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was born to shine, and rather wasted on one man at a time, he 
was bound to admit. It was not her fault. She was what she 
was. His softness had a basis of thorough-going selfishness. 

He squinted at his boy and girl, swinging along one each side 
of him, up the turfy slope. Sensitive enough, but not soft, either 
of them. 

His mind went back for no reason in particular to a November 
or early December of his schooldays, a time anyhow in the Christ- 
mas term, when he had had some classes which involved his going 
out into the town, a privilege not too lightly granted even to 
boys who were fairly senior. On just such an evening as this, 
only later in the year, he had met Isabel going home to Miss Frost’s 
and had walked with her down the dim, yellow, gas-lit streets of 
the period, where only a few carts jolted along through the humid 
windy dusk, in the semi-professional-inhabited streets, forming the 
neighbourhood of the Cathedral Close. To-day the whole place 
would be glaringly lit, and great motor-lorries ramped along the 
line of the Close Walls, throwing greenish beams many yards before 
them. Not so then. The hour had suited his mood. Never had 
Isabel seemed so lovely as when the pallor of her skin, the gleam 
of her eyes, and the shadows of her hair showed between her sailor 
hat and the collar of her cape. He had begun talking badly and 
baldly as boys of that age were bound to do, about his own affairs 
and interests, and she had replied softly and so sweetly. Her 
voice this afternoon questioning Ronnie had reminded him per- 
haps, only now it was deliberate, then it had been so naive. 

How shyly, without daring to look at her, he had asked if 
she would go that same way on the following afternoon. Stand- 
ing beside the little side-door at Miss Frost’s, she had not raised 
her hand to the knocker, but had kept side-face to him, and the 
dim line of the elastic down her cheek, just before her ear, had 
seemed to him to add to her beauty. 

‘ She’s going out herself to-morrow!’ ‘She’ in their conversa- 
tion always meant Miss Frost. ‘I needn’t be in until eight, when 
the supper bell rings!’ 

‘ All right.’ He hastened to show himself worthy of the boon 
for which he had begged so insistently. ‘I'll “bunk” my class 
and take you for a walk! I'll stand just in the shadow of the 
drinking fountain.’ 

‘Will you?’ She didn’t really doubt it, she just wanted him 
to say it again. 

‘I'd love to!’ 
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‘You'll forget.’ 

‘Indeed I shan’t.’ He was almost indignant. 

‘You don’t want to, really?’ 

‘Yes,I do. Ido, Isabel.’ The urgency of it. He remembered 
the feeling. 

‘Well, you asked me, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I did. And Isabel...’ 

‘What ?’ 

* Kiss me.’ 

A queer little sound, half-chuckle, half-moan. A most ill- 
directed kiss, inciting, but not satisfying. In fact, a kiss given 
but not really taken. Then she had banged the knocker, and 
whispered excitedly : 

‘Run!’ 

He had run. Why? Fear that the maid who opened the 
door might see him? Or more probably to take away with him 
the very incitement against which he rebelled, to keep intact the 
secrecy, the privacy of their coming together. He had already 
then been far past those early curiosities and half-comprehended 
precocious appetites that had first drawn them towards each 
other. He had come to welcome mystery enveloping their rela- 
tion, the more the better, and to romanticise Isabel. His thoughts 
of her that night were pure and unearthly as the strictest moralist 
could have desired. Where should he take her fora walk? Round 
the old wall of the Close, it would be quiet and forsaken that way. 
Over the old bridge. Along the tow-path. They would be clear 
of the city by the time the moon came up, and across the marshes 
there would be nothing but trees and their shadows, dykes of 
still water, no life or motion except a possible horse standing 
head down, or cow lying with legs folded under, and perhaps, 
far off, the rumour of the town. It gave him an almost holy feel- 
ing. Perhaps she would let him touch her. They would become 
one without willing it, almost without knowing it. 

It had not been quite like that when, on the following night, 
he had intercepted her. She had in fact gone some twenty yards 
past him, in the direction of Miss Frost’s when, running from the 
seclusion of the drinking fountain by the gateway of the Close, 
he joined her, There was a great patch of dark just there, because 
no one dreamed of lighting up a thing like a drinking fountain 
in those days. If you didn’t know it was there (that was in- 
conceivable) and ran into it, so much the worse for you. When 
he caught her up she said : 
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‘Why, Frank, is that you?’ 

Smothering a desire to say, ‘ Who did you think it was?’ he 
substituted : 

‘Yes. This is where we arranged to meet.’ 

‘Was it?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘Oh, but I didn’t really think you would.’ 

‘I’ve “ bunked ” my class on purpose.’ 

‘Frank! Have you really? What’ll your Headmaster say ?’ 

‘I don’t care.’ 

‘What did you do it for?’ 

‘To take you for a walk.’ 

‘Did you?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

Then, at length, she had turned and fallen into step beside 
him, with an air that said: ‘Take your pleasure of me.’ 

He had, by that time, though, the beginnings of a code of 
behaviour, and he said: 

‘Where would you like to go?’ 

‘ Anywhere you like!’ 

‘Over the bridge and along the tow-path to the marshes ?’ 

‘Oh! won’t it be awfully lonely ?’ 

That was the reason he had chosen it. But he only said: 

*T’'ll take care of you.’ 

‘ All right then!’ 

‘Isabel, I don’t believe you want to go there ?’ 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

That didn’t do at all. 

‘I don’t want to go if you don’t.’ 

‘You do.’ 

‘I don’t, neither do you!’ He swallowed it with the best 
grace that might be. ‘Where would you really like to go?’ 

Isabel looked straight ahead, and said after a pause : 

‘ There’s the Chrysanthemum Show at the Cornhall.’ 

‘Would you like that ?’ 

‘I love flowers.’ 

They had both stopped, and standing near each other they 
turned. She was looking at him now in the faint reflection of 
distant lights, across the shadow of tall old houses, the windows 
of which were all shuttered. People locked up their comfort and 
security in those days as carefully as their cash. He couldn’t 
answer her for a moment, because his fingers in his pocket were 
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busy counting the coins there. Two separate shillings, a sixpence, 
some coppers. That was what he expected. Was that enough ? 
Surely on the second and third days the entrance to the Chry- 
santhemum Show was only a shilling? Scouting for the moment 
the possibility that he might have to buy her something inside, 
he said boldly : 

‘Come on!’ 

That was evidently the right answer, for she put her hand 
on his arm and gave it a squeeze. He squeezed back. The 
current that, running along his bones, turned them to jelly, and 
brought a surge of sweetness into the back of his throat, began 
to flow. Fortunately a few steps along the pavement brought 
them out of the shadow into what was, for those days, a perfect 
glare of light. She with careful modesty, he with the considera- 
tion due from a gentleman to a lady, drew a little apart. They 
did not become mystically one upon the kerb-stone. Instead they 
came into Prospect Place, where the imposing cast-iron lamp 
standard blossomed into no less than four flickering goblet-shaped 
flames, in glass globes. 

He had been proud of his boldness, and could feel she was 
proud of him, by the way she walked. If there was no written 
rule in all the archives of the Grammar School, and no spoken 
prohibition of Miss Frost’s to forbid their going to the Show to- 
gether, that was merely because such an enormity had not been 
contemplated. He walked as he might have walked to the scaffold 
for her sake, counting it bliss. He did not so completely com- 
prehend her feelings, but that they were pleasant to her he gauged 
by her heightened colour and slightly parted lips. Here were the 
stone steps of the Cornhall, down which, from the iron turnstiles, 
drifted a gust of sweet odour of crushed flowers, strains of music, 
a clamour of tongues and shuffling feet. Hardly conscious of pay- 
ing his shilling and hers, and of the turnstile clanking behind 
them, he squired her into the high and spacious but necessarily 
bare utilitarian building whose design and decoration, conceived 
in the ’sixties, were apologetically swathed, even then, in calico 
of divers colours, strings of bunting, and far more effectively by 
ranks and stacks of unnaturally massive blooms. They were of 
all shades from dead white to deepest maroon, and their petals 
had been tweaked, and curled and frizzed like the fringes of the 
beauties of the day. And eyes were soothed, and the air made 
delicious by the masses of damp greenery that formed the back- 
ground to every exhibit. To complete the intoxication of the 
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senses, high on a platform, the band of the Hussars from the 
Barracks pumped and glided and twiddled through a selection 
from the Geisha. An epoch-making piece, that, after the moral 
satires and jiggled hymn tunes of Gilbert and Sullivan, the corseted 
beauty and suppressed impropriety of : 


‘A goldfish swam in a little glass bowl.’ 


Goldfish, an excellent symbol for Isabel. She promenaded 
along the ranged exhibits, her mouth slightly open as if to aspire 
and possess all that seductive beauty. People glanced at her, 
and then looked again. A mature pose, a fine physical sheen 
made them wonder if this—er—young lady had left school yet. 
An elderly, very well-dressed man goggled at her, touched his 
fancy bow, twirled his waxed moustache, resting upon his cane, 
with one knee bent. Isabel hastily averted her glance, but her 
lips curved in spite of her. 

‘Good evening!’ The gentleman raised his bowler hat with 
a certain flourish. ‘ Looking for your father ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Isn’t he here ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Nor mother ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

The gentleman gave a rapid semicircular glance round, and 
seemed to perceive her escort. 

‘This your brother ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Out by yourselves ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘There’s a boy from your school, just round the corner,’ he 
addressed Frank, ‘ better tell him not to split!’ 

With a questioning look at Isabel, who did not return it, he 
had sped to the corner of that alley of the stalls. No one in a 
school cap! He looked back. Isabel and the gentleman had 
both disappeared. Should he go back after them, or forward to 
discover the schoolfellow who might split? He was visited by 
a tiny doubt. Was it a—er—joke ? 

No, not quite. There, just coming from the entrance, Wilfred 
had appeared, hands in pockets, eyes questing, a calm ability to 
get the most out of this occasion displayed on his face. 

‘Hullo!’ 

‘Hullo!’ A grin. 
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‘You’ve “ bunked ” your class! ’ 

‘Yes!’ Must keep up the bravado, but things were moving 
rather fast. He felt a little dazed. 

‘You're a one-r.’ The word ‘sport’ had not then been in- 
vented. ‘ Didn’t know you cared for Chrysants.’ 

‘I don’t.’ It was soft, of course, to care about flowers; no 
boys did. 

‘Then whatever made you?’ Wilfred was now thoroughly 
curious. Partly because he was bad at lying, possibly from a 
certain pride, and not wholly unvisited by alarm, he blurted out : 

‘I brought Isabel.’ 

‘Koo! Where is she?’ 

‘Talking to that gentleman.’ 

‘What gentleman ?’ 

‘The one who told me you were here.’ 

‘That’s a whopper. I’ve this moment come.’ 

Blank astonishment. What did itall mean? His head whirled. 
He looked at Wilfred. 

Wilfred was laughing. 

‘You have done it!’ 

‘Done what?’ It seemed to him he had failed signally. 

‘ Brought Jsabel here, and let her go mashing some toff. Well, 
I’m blowed. ‘ello, what’s up?’ 

He followed Wilfred rather disconsolately. People were moving 
in the direction of a sound of shouting that proceeded from the 
refreshment bar. Wilfred, all agog, shouldered his way through 
the growing crowd. 

There, beside the counter with its array of glasses and bottles 
of bright colours, amid the heady odour and on the sawdusted 
floor, Isabel was standing with a glass that might have contained 
lemonade in her hand, her eyes wide, thoroughly scared, yet, in 
some queer way, showing that she was feeling her position with 
a sort of pride. Across her there was in progress a first-class 
street row, between her elderly masher and a big, handsome, rather 
showily dressed woman who, with unnatural sparkling eyes and 
red cheeks, was vociferating : 

‘ Kidnapper—dirty swine——’ and the less familiar terms of 
abuse. Isabel’s swell friend was shouting back words that you 
were told not to read out, when they occurred in passages of 
Scripture that formed part of Divinity lesson, and threatening 
the woman with his cane. He’d gone all to pieces and was obvi- 
ously now not a gentleman but a cad dressed up. Even his 
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moustache seemed to have come out of curl. Suddenly a police- 
man and a uniformed attendant from the turnstile came shoving 
violently through the throng, just as those two were about to 
come to blows, and hustled them away. The crowd drained after 
them, and the boys were left alone with Isabel, and a pair of tight- 
waisted, golden-haired barmaids, whose comments on the scene 
were : 

‘Eee’ t’ 

‘Did you ever?’ 

‘They both deserve it!’ 

‘There’s a way to go on!’ 

Isabel put down her glass, and came towards the boys. Frank 
felt compunctious. 

‘I’m sorry, Isabel. Who was that chap?’ 

‘Hullo, Wilfred. There you are, Frank, I wondered where 
you'd got to. I don’t know who he was. Didn’t they go it?’ 

She’d got over any fright she may have felt, and seemed rather 
pleased with herself. 

‘Shall we go now ?’ he asked her, thoroughly uncomfortable. 

‘ As you like.’ 

‘You can,’ Wilfred interrupted. ‘I’ve only just come. I’m 
going to have a go at those slot machines!’ 

‘Oh, yes, let’s,’ cried Isabel, who kept on staring about her 
with little smiles as though she felt that exhibitors and attendants 
and spectators must all be aware that she had just been the victim 
of a scene. One or two looked at her and spoke to each other, 
but no one else spoke to her. He had been most solicitous him- 
self, having heard that women fainted under such circumstances. 

Isabel, however, showed no signs of such weakness, and was 
soon absorbed in the spectacle of Wilfred’s powers at the slot 
machines. 

It was a bold person who placed such allurements before Wilfred 
in the hope of getting his penny. He was more than a match for 
them. He could get both his hands on to the handle of the Try- 
your-strength, and twist it so dexterously that he got his penny 
back. He made the weighing machine weigh them all three. He 
even succeeded, after some trouble, and borrowing Frank’s re- 
maining coppers, in inducing the chocolate machine to yield not 
only chocolate but his penny again. Isabel was delighted. Frank 
stood by, eclipsed. At last Isabel said : 

‘Good gracious, look at the time!’ and they hurriedly left 
the building. 
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At Miss Frost’s side-door Isabel said : 
‘Thanks awfully,’ quite impersonally, and Wilfred replied : 
‘Don’t mention it. Only too delighted.’ 

At the Grammar School the janitor opened the door to them. 
Wilfred, who had no pass, at once began breathing hard, and asked 
in agitated tones : 

‘Is Mr. Anguish in his room, Gunnersbury ? ’ 

‘Yes. I believe so.’ 

‘I’ve got to see him at once,’ and darted off. 

Gunnersbury gazed after him, and consulted the list of passes 
in his hand: 

‘Let’s see. You're down here, Medway. All right. I can’t 
see nothin’ of his name. ‘Spose he was sent out special by Mr. 
Anguish.’ 

‘I expect he was!’ 

‘Ah! they never think to tell me.’ 

So Wilfred was in his place for the evening bell and no one 
any the wiser, except, perhaps, Frank himself. He could afford 
to smile. Mixed up with his disappointment had also been the 
dismay at having, for so poor a result, ‘ bunked’ a class he could 
ill afford to miss, and having wasted two shillings that represented 
a considerable amount of the sparse pocket-money then available. 
Also at his inability to learn that smart way of Wilfred’s of get- 
ting in and out of scrapes. Isabel’s too. He would never be 
their equal. He so little desired to be that a chuckle escaped him. 

He instantly suppressed it, conscious of a young face on either 
side of him, turned up in surprise and curiosity. 

‘Tell us the joke, Dad?’ from Lina. 

Should he? Would she understand? Would she, dreadful 
thought, be contemptuous? She had robust notions of enjoy- 
ment, partly from sheer exuberance, partly from the sensible 
modern schooling that kept girls’ thoughts turned outward, ab- 
sorbed vanity into esprit de corps, into pride in the achievements 
of a hockey team or a dramatic class. 

Should he tell Ronnie? Would it do him good, warn him 
against Isabel, and all Isabelliousness ? But the matter was too 
delicate. From Lina he could always count on the good-humoured 
toleration of a daughter for her father. With Ronnie a more 
critical relationship already existed. What would be the effect 
of such an example, proclaimed to an eldest son? At best, the 
conclusion : 

‘Well, you seem to have got out of it all right.’ 
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At worst, far more likely and immeasurably more devastating, 
the judgment by Ronnie’s standards, even if delivered in silence : 

‘You did that. You were that!’ No audible comment, but 
the sense left behind, of the utter impossibility of climbing back 
to a pedestal from which he had fallen. 

So he suppressed his reminiscent amusement, halted and drew 
out his watch : 

‘Good gracious. Time we were turning back. I was smiling 
at the thought that we do make the best use of wet days.’ 

Well meant, perhaps. Did they believe it ? 

‘There’s a lane of some sort, up there!’ 

‘ That’s right. Then we needn’t go back on our tracks. Why, 
that will be the path above Smuggler’s Leap.’ 

‘I suppose some smuggler did once leap over the cliff... 
or is it all a made-up yarn?’ 

Even Ronnie seemed interested, came out of some golden 
dream in which he had been immersed for over a mile, ever since 
they left the road and took to the path, and appeared to listen. 

Touching, the essential boyishness asserting itself through that 
very grown-up-young-man manner. They pursued the track that 
led through the rough at the cliff-edge, until it became enclosed 
between hedges of cultivated fields and the road showed ahead 
of them. 

The wind was in their faces as they turned homeward, and 
the lovely evening sky full of twice-reflected afterglow. All that 
nonsense about these sun-baked countries along the Mediterranean ! 
What could be more life-giving than this rain-laden freshness, that 
cleared the skin, made movement a pleasure, and lit the eight-foot 
English hedgerows with showers of liquid diamonds on every twig ? 

Ronnie had relapsed into his thoughts, and nothing but the 
direst necessity would have induced his father, and perhaps not 
even that, his mother, to invade such privacy. Nor was it to be 
desired while they shared this community of enjoyment. With 
Lina it was even simpler. When he glanced at her he got back 
that tight-lipped approving smile he so valued, on that calm 
young face, embellished by the curly strand of hair that, despite 
school regulation as to the braiding of it, would escape from the 
beret on to her sun-browned temple, where the rain had flattened 
it in an admirable crinkle. 

‘A letter for you,’ was Jaqueline’s greeting, as the elder chil- 
dren disposed themselves with books until bedtime; she did not 
respond to his grin of mock accusation. The handwriting held 
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him for an instant, but the heading of the notepaper, ‘ The Rectory, 
Crofton, Easthants, Tel.: Crofton, 1 mile,’ informed him it was 
from Bernard. 

‘ Cordial enough, and sincere, I feel sure,’ he commented, hand- 
ing it over. ‘Let’s go!’ 

‘Would you like to?’ She perused and returned it. 

‘Yes. Why not?’ No answer. Jaqueline was darning with 
complete application to her task. Then: 

‘Six of us,’ she mused. ‘ Rather a crowd for a bachelor.’ 

‘That’s his look-out. He says ‘and your children.” He’s 
got an efficient housekeeper, you can trust Bernard. No family 
of his own is a reason for not minding. He can’t be so hard 
pressed as a good many parsons with a quiverful.’ 

‘Not used to children !’ 

‘ Ours aren’t worse to handle than the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Cubs, Brownies, and goodness knows what else he has to...’ 

‘Thanks, Dad,’ from Lina on the sofa. 

‘No offence, my dear. Compliment intended !’ 

‘None took and apology noted.’ 

He drew a deep breath. He would be proud to show ’em off 
to old Bernard. 

‘When is it? To-morrow ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘How shall we let him know ?’ 

‘The milkman goes back to Crofton.’ 

‘I must write at once.’ 

Jaqueline sighed : 

‘I suppose the Laundry will bring back the things in the 
morning.’ 

In the morning, however, it was not the Laundry, or the lack 
of it, that caused the sense of strain amid which Frank descended, 
. not really late, of course, but without that urgency that brought 
him to the breakfast-table on mornings when he had to be at the 
office. Utterly unprepared, it took him some minutes to perceive, 
through the mild bickering of the younger children, that there was 
‘something up.’ It was not easy. Jaqueline possessed to such 
a degree the faculty of keeping her feelings under, that he might 
not have noticed that she had any, if it had not been for some- 
thing in the look and movements of Ronnie, much less adept 
and practised than his mother in self-control. Even then it took 
@ lot of finding out. His eldest son had left the table before he 
said, cheerfully : 
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‘Not a bad day if it holds out. Beach this morning, not too 
strenuous I suppose. We needn’t have dinner early, the two- 
thirty "bus will get us to Bernard’s Rectory quite as early as he’ll 
want to see us,’ and smirked at the company. 

Jaqueline said : 

‘Ronnie’s got another invitation.’ 

‘Then he’ll refuse it. I’ve accepted Bernard’s for him—for 
all of us.’ 

Jaqueline gave Lina a look which meant: ‘Take Horace and 
Sylvia away. I want to talk to your father!’ It was already 
too late. Horace had heard: 

‘I’m not going if Ronnie’s not,’ he asserted. 

‘If Horace don’t go, I needn’t,’ from Sylvia. 

‘Nonsense. We're all going.’ Lina shoo’ed them away. 

‘ What’s all this, Jaqueline ?’ 

‘Isabel’s invited Ronnie over to play tennis.’ Jaqueline spoke 
in a perfectly level voice, but she didn’t look at him. 

‘What? Ronnie and not the rest of us? Show me!’ 

‘He’s taken her note with him.’ 

‘Do you mean she wrote to Ronnie ?’ 

A nod. 

‘Cheek. I shall write and tick her off.’ 

Jaqueline slowly shook her head. 

‘That’s not the way to deal with Ronnie.’ 

‘ But it’s—preposterous. I’m not going to have Isabel invit- 
ing my children out when I want ’em to go with me.’ 

‘Ronnie wants to go.’ 

‘Well, he can’t.’ 

Once again Jaqueline said softly : 

‘ That’s not the way to deal with Ronnie.’ 

‘We can make an excuse. We've got a perfectly legitimate 
one. A reason, not an excuse at all. Previous engagement. That 
settles it!’ 

‘Settles what ?’ 

‘That Ronnie declines her invitation.’ 

‘Have you thought ?’ 

The true answer was: ‘ No, and I don’t mean to,’ but he had 
long given up answering Jaqueline like that. He took a turn 
up and down the room, and said as gently as he could: 

‘Well, what are we going to do?’ 

‘Not forbid him. That would be fatal.’ 

‘You mean, he’d go all the same.’ 
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‘No. I mean he wouldn’t go, but wish he had.’ 

That was it. 

‘Well, I suppose we can explain to Bernard.’ 

No answer. That didn’t bother her. No further word was 
exchanged on the subject until he, Lina and the younger children 
had gone down to the beach and had their bathe. Ronnie was 
late and still preoccupied. And try as he might Frank couldn’t 
restrain himself from saying : 

‘So you’re not coming with us this afternoon ?’ 

It was no good pretending. The boy knew he knew. They 
were such friends as a rule, he resented this—what was it—thing 
between them, this lack of confidence. 

‘Sorry, I’ve got an invitation to play tennis.’ 

‘That’s a pity. The Parson we are going to see is a very old 
friend of your mother’s and schoolfellow of mine. He’d have 
liked to have seen you.’ 

Ronnie nodded. Somehow that exasperated Frank, and he 
said, as he might not have done had his wife been there: 

‘It’s rough on Lina, too. She plays very well, and chances 
of going out mean a lot to a girl. You'll have to think about 
your sister a bit, as you go on!’ Then he wished he hadn’t. 

What wouldn’t Jaqueline say? But she was at home check- 
ing the laundry and getting ready for the jaunt to Bernard’s. 

He was astonished to hear Ronnie reply : 

‘Do you think Lina could come? She just says, won’t you 
come over and play tennis with us?’ 

So he called Isabel ‘she’ did he? Not ‘Mrs. Deever,’ not 
‘ Aunt Isabel.’ There was a tone of appeal in his voice, as though 
he wanted his sister to go with him. 

*You’d better see what your mother thinks.’ 

When presently she came down to the hut, and the children 
were all out of earshot at their various employments, he said with 
a certain trepidation : 

‘Ronnie seems to wish that Lina could go with him!’ 

He saw her hands suspend a movement half-completed. She 
had so resolutely put the matter out of her mind that the idea 
had not occurred to her. He continued: 

‘Ronnie says the invitation is in the plural!’ 

‘It would serve Isabel right.’ 

‘ There isn’t time fortunately to say anything about it. Let’s 
send Lina.’ 


‘ Let’s see what she says. Lina!’ 
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Watching his daughter running towards him, bare-limbed, 
bare-necked, bare-headed, Frank thought : 

‘I suppose that’s what the young Amazons looked like. The 
spear has been beaten into the hockey-stick, but otherwise . . .’ 

‘Lina, would you like to go and play tennis at the Deevers’ 
with Ronnie ?’ 

‘Oh!’ It was plain enough she would like. ‘Can I?’ 

‘Yes, if you wish. The invitation’s not clear, but they may 
want a four.’ 

‘Cheers ! ’ 

* Let’s see.’ Jaqueline pondered. ‘ There’s your white jumper. 
Yes. You'll have time to change after dinner. We can drop you 
as we go through Shipton. Ronnie will have your ’bus-fare home. 
Don’t tire yourself out now!’ 

‘No fear.’ 

It didn’t look as if there could be any fear about a person 
whose wet toes gleamed as she flew, and whose hair streamed on 
the wind. 

Jaqueline seemed appeased. But he marvelled a little. when 
the children went up to change, and he heard his wife say: 

‘Here are your best grey flannel trousers, Ronnie.’ 

‘Oh, thanks most awfully, Mum,’ as he received a pair of 
garments, pressed so that the crease would almost have sharpened 
@ pencil. 

Hardly a word was uttered in the *bus. Horace and Sylvia 
had been most indignant at the desertion of their elders, but had 
been spoken to firmly on the subject. Here was Shipton. Ronnie 
and Lina jumped down and stood waving for an instant as the 
rest of the family was borne away on clouds of blue smoke. The 
last glimpse Frank caught of the elder two, was just as, having 
relinquished their parents, they straightened up, and swinging 
their rackets, advanced to the assault of the Royal Pavilion Hotel. 
For Lina, it was her first really strange social engagement, out- 
side the usual circle of family friends and school acquaintances. 
For Ronnie, what ? 

Frank took a covert glance at Jaqueline. Perfect stoicism. 
Whatever she felt about Isabel’s encroachment on her influence 
over her children, she had battened it down. No use to try and 
find out what she thought, especially ina *bus. Probably, by sheer 
force of will, she wouldn’t think, until she saw the two back in 
the evening. 

Now for Bernard. Had he not felt obliged to go a little care- 
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fully, he would have begun rallying Jaqueline. Her attitude to- 
wards their friend had long been inexplicable to him, though he 
had now become used to it. Was she really unaware how much 
Bernard had cared for her, in those old days ? 

He hoisted Horace on to one knee, because, as that young 
gentleman remarked : 

‘How can I see if this chap keeps on the right side of the white 
line at the corner, if you don’t lift me up?’ 

It was unanswerable and proceeded from a commendably sup- 
pressed sense of grievance. Ronnie and Lina had been allowed 
to go and see Uncle Wilfred. He hadn’t. Horace’s idea of Wilfred 
as a perpetual source of good things to eat and irresistible jokes, 
had not as yet been overlaid by any ideas about the individual 
whom he designated ‘ Bernard’ and only under correction ‘ Mr. 
Averil.’ Moreover, Sylvia had insisted on riding on Jaqueline’s 
lap, because the vibration of the vehicle made her teeth chatter. 
By all the laws of equality therefore Horace must be accommodated. 

But Frank’s thoughts inevitably went back to the Bernard 
he had known. 

Had known! Really, now that he was going to see his old 
schoolfellow again, he must ask himself, what would he find ? 
A country parson? Well-known type. At least so you would 
think by perusal of comic papers from Punch downwards, or from 
the permanently caricatured réle so familiar on the stage, from 
revue upwards, a man with a set of abnormally fixed ideas, an 
accent, a thinly veiled condescension towards the modern humani- 
tarian scepticism that was all the religion Frank and Jaqueline 
and their kind could honestly profess in the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century and the second of that bleak period people 
still called ‘ Post War.’ 

He didn’t think Bernerd conformed to any such specious 
generalisation—couldn’t think so. Bernard was the Bernard he 
remembered, must be. The rather older boy, very good at lessons, 
pretty good at games, physically powerful, a trifle patronising, 
not particularly given to good works, but with a strong sense of 
duty, particularly other people’s duty. Across the years came 
back the resonance of Bernard’s already broken voice, amid the 
curious upward reflections of the changing room above the boat- 
house. 

‘You'll have to row, young Medway.’ 

‘I can’t, I’ve got a boil!’ 

Those boils! The disfigurement, the sensitiveness, the misery 
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of being half-grown. But on this occasion what a godsend! He 
didn’t want to row. He wanted to stand next to Jaqueline, and 
watch the race. 

. .. ‘Frank ’—her voice, her living voice, no memory, sounded 
in his ear—‘surely that’s Bernard, over there, by the hedge! ’ 

He came back from the thirty years agone school-time. He 
was in a *bus, with Horace on his knee. Jaqueline’s fingers pressed 
his shoulder. He glanced in the direction she indicated. It was! 
No, it wasn’t. Yes, it must be. 

‘Put us down here,’ he cried to the conductor, and lurched 
and scrambled to the door. 

Evidently it was Bernard. Now that the face lit up with a 
ghost of the old smile, the sunken and yellowed cheeks rounded 
out into the plump assurance that one’s memory had retained 
the image of. The still-impressive figure moved forward with a 
measured eagerness as of one very glad to renew an old friend- 
ship, but obliged to go carefully. Had he a bad heart, for he didn’t 
limp ? 

‘This is a great pleasure!’ Ah, that was the voice, a little 
hollow sounding, but unmistakable. The words were addressed 
past him, the outstretched hand was for Jaqueline, who took it 
in hers, holding Sylvia with the other. Quite right and proper, 
and Frank stood aside, a trifle amused. It would be one of the 
rare occasions that afforded a chance for quizzing Jaqueline, who 
certainly didn’t resent it, perhaps was still secretly a little proud 
of Bernard’s obvious admiration. 

‘And how are you, Frank? This your boy? The second, 
of course! Well, young man?’ 

‘Hullo,’ gruff and non-committal from Horace. 

‘Come along, we’ll go up through the orchard.’ 

They were led to a white-painted ‘kissing gate’ that gave 
upon a pleasant paddock surrounded by tall trees. Beyond was 
a kitchen garden, and a house Frank had no difficulty in recog- 
nising as a Rectory. The back was built of old flints, and roofed 
with red tiles; the front had been modernised in Victorian times, 
a model of capacious and comfortable ugliness. Before it extended 
a well-kept lawn overhung by a great tree. As they threaded 
their way towards it, Bernard asked : 

‘And the others, your big boy and girl?’ 

‘An engagement to play tennis at Shipton. There wasn’t 
time to let you know, I said I’d ask you to forgive them. You 
will when you know the names of their host and hostess ?’ 
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‘I shall, most willingly in any case. To whom have they 
gone then ?’ 

‘ Wilfred and Isabel!’ 

A moment’s silence. Bernard had looked at Jaqueline, almost 
with sympathy, and she had smiled at him. 

‘Do little girls still like raspberries ? ’ 

Sylvia, too shy at present to speak, beamed. 

‘They do. Then let’s see if there are « few left,’ and he deviated 
down the long line of bushy canes. He quested for any belated 
berries, and was willingly assisted by Horace. 

‘ And how is that jovial soul ?’ 

‘Wilfred ? The same as ever. Hasn’t aged a day.’ 

‘ But a good many inches in circumference,’ corrected Jaqueline. 

‘Aha. Married ease.’ 

A sort of envy in the voice? No. They moved out of the 
row of raspberries to a moss-carpeted path edged with box. 

‘What’s Wilfred doing at Shipton ?’ 

‘He doesn’t make it very plain, but he tried to sell me a 
motor-car.’ 

‘He would. It used to be white mice. Young master Horace, 
what does one keep in one’s desk at school nowadays ?’ 

Horace, not too clear whether he could be rightfully designated 
as ‘one,’ thought a moment. 

‘ Books,’ he replied, cautiously. 

‘No doubt. But books are dull. What else?’ 

‘ Cigarette cards.’ 

‘ Ah, now we know. You must be able to recognise the faces 
of all the best centre-forwards.’ 

‘I specialise in Curious Beaks.’ 

Bernard’s eyebrows went up. 

‘It’s a series of birds with curiously formed bills,’ Jaqueline 
hastened to explain. 

‘ Ah, that’s it.’ 

‘Look here, Horace,’ Frank interposed, ‘ you go and specialise 
on the swing. This is my party as well as yours, and I want to 
talk to my friend.’ 

‘0.K.’ 

‘Go along, you horrid little boy.’ 

‘ Talking of cigarette cards, Frank, I expect you smoke. Pray 
do. I’ve some cigarettes somewhere. .. .” He fumbled. 

‘Don’t get up, Bernard, I’d rather have my old pipe. But 
don’t you?’ 
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‘No, I don’t.’ 

Silence. No one liked to say ‘Why?’ nor was Frank quite 
sure if he was warranted in asking. 

Jaqueline was saying : 

‘ That swing must be a boon to the children of all your friends 
and parishioners ! ’ 

‘It gets used now and again.’ 

‘Doesn’t it get in the way of your tennis ?’ 

‘People do play in spite of it.’ 

‘ Bernard,’—Frank had a sudden suspicion—‘ were you knocked 
about in the War ?’ 

‘ The old bellows don’t work very well.’ He touched his chest. 

‘We knew you were decorated,’ murmured Jaqueline. 

‘Oh, we used to think those things came up with the rations, 
didn’t we, Frank ?’ 

‘No, we did not. And yours least of all.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know.’ 

Sylvia had been staring at that lined, discoloured face, with 
its spasms of urbanity. 

‘Did you kill the Germans ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t, my dear.’ 

‘She reads her brothers’ books, The Hawk of the Western Front, 
and such !’ 

But Sylvia wasn’t satisfied : 

‘What did you do?’ 

‘Gave the soldiers cigarettes.’ 

‘Honest Bernard,’ Frank could not refrain from commenting. 

‘I say, look at your boy!’ 

Horace had got tired of swinging himself sitting, standing, 
straddling and twizzling. He had climbed one rope, and for the 
sake of variety, had come down the other, feet uppermost. It 
not only surprised those who were strange to such exhibitions, 
it was a performance that Jaqueline had never been able to witness 
without a qualm. 

‘Tell him not to, Frank.’ 

‘Horace, don’t do it.’ 

‘Who says so?’ 

‘You cheeky young varmint. Excuse me if I make a scene 
in your garden, Bernard!’ 

‘ Anything in the interests of discipline, Frank. But he’s a 
plucky young rascal.’ 

‘There are limits!’ And Frank went over to the swing. 
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He stood there, assisting Horace to do such tricks upon it as 
might neither astonish Bernard nor agitate his mother. Horace’s 
daring was one of the few things that ever forced her to exhibit 
emotion. Stop a bit, was that so? As he held the ropes for 
Horace, he stared between the boy’s revolving legs at his wife 
and his old schoolfellow. Sylvia had discovered a huge bush of 
fuchsia that sprayed right up to the bedroom windows, and was 
making dollies out of decapitated blossoms at her mother’s feet. 
‘ Released for a moment from family cares, what a picture Jaqueline 
was, her gaze intent far away, over hedge and field and covert 
to where a tiny triangle of sea showed between the trees, her lips 
parted, her eyes kindled, the colour heightened a little in her cheeks. 
From time to time she stole a deft glance at Bernard, when he 
looked down or away, and his eyes, dulled by suffering and restraint, 
left her face for a moment. For he could not help courting her 
in spite of his admirable manners and strict morals. He never 
could. Frank had no doubt that they were talking about the 
weather, children’s education, or village institutes. It made no 
difference. Bernard was laying all he had at her feet, as he had 
always laid it, and always would, with his slightly heavy but so 
worthy air. 

Nor did Frank really mind. You couldn’t be jealous of Bernard, 
sympathetic with him rather. There he was, holy and gallant, 
with all the polish of a university plus the particular fair-minded- 
ness of the training in English sport, with his row of medals and 
his gassed lungs, a figure commanding respect. But he hadn’t 
had Jaqueline. Why, not even she, Frank suspected, could tell. 
Some influence or other (might one call it Providence ?) had turned 
her from Bernard to himself. Was it that Bernard could do, 
evidently did do, without her, and he, Frank, would long ago 
have collapsed without the comfort, support and incentive that 
she was? There were the four children holding her to him and 
testifying what lovers they had been. No, Bernard was welcome 
to any favours Jaqueline might spare him. Probably nothing 
very intimate. He knew—no one better—how deep any demon- 
stration lay buried in Jaqueline’s reserve. To Bernard she must 
be the beautiful but difficult girl of that schoolboy courtship of 
long ago. People who did not penetrate the mask she so often 
and so completely drew down, not only over her features, but her 
voice and movements, called her shy. She wasn’t shy. At most 
her habitual reserve, born of scrupulous self-respect, tinged per- 
haps with her father’s loneliness during years of commanding ships, 
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and her mother’s loneliness of a sailor’s half-widowed wife’s exist- 
ence, struggled with the daughter’s strong feelings, and created 
an exterior of impassivity that deceived. She wasn’t shy from 
nervous hypersensitiveness, she had far too much self-control. 
She could and did establish the most cordial of relationships with 
other people . . . if she thought it worth while. She had never 
been shy with the well-behaved, quiet Bernard... . 

‘You aren’t holding that rope tight enough!’ Horace inter- 
rupted, and with compunction, more because he had been spy- 
ing on Jaqueline than because he had failed to afford Horace the 
assistance demanded by swarming from the rope to the branch, 
he complied. But he soon lost himself again in surreptitious con- 
templation of those two across the lawn. 

There had been, in those old days, a time when the treatment 
of animals had suddenly loomed up in the public consciousness, 
and the undaunted Mr. Anguish had volunteered to bring help 
from the Grammar School to the big garden party under the 
auspices of the Mayor and local big-wigs at which the local branch 
of the R.S.P.C.A. had been inaugurated. There also had been 
a selected number of the senior girls from Miss Frost’s selling 
button-holes, or literature, or refreshments, all that was dim 
enough. But, undimmed in memory was the lawn at old Miss 
Morris’s house, brilliant with everybody in their best dresses, the 
gentlemen in tail-coats (still in that day the only latitude allowed 
to them was grey top-hats and fancy waistcoats), the hired waiters, 
the gratified housemaids. He could hear Isabel’s warm voice : 

‘Hullo, Bernard, you do look smart!’ and see Bernard bow- 
ing meekly and turning to Jaqueline, who had merely smiled at 
him, without attempting to attract his attention. The same thing 
was happening now. Jaqueline had for once allowed her glance 
to remain as Bernard turned his head to look at her, and their 
eyes met, and both had smiled, and looked away... . 

An iron hook hit him on the shoulder, another thudded upon 
the grass at his feet. Coils of rope hung on his arm, and the seat 
of the swing clattered to the ground. 

‘There,’ declared the voice of his younger son above him, ‘I 
told you so. You've let it slip!’ 

Horace’s situation, perched on a branch over twenty feet from 
the ground, caused no more concern to his father than to that 
young man himself. He was only annoyed at what he considered 
his parent’s lack of attention. 

But away, across the lawn, those two gently smiling faces had 
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been jerked into seriousness and the present. Jaqueline was com- 
pressing her lips in the effort not to say: ‘Oh, be careful, he’s 
so little!’ And Bernard gave evidence by the sudden lines into 
which his face was drawn, how his imagination had been affected 
by the scenes he had witnessed ten years and more earlier. 

Frank himself was sorry they had been so startled, and covered 
his annoyance by flinging up first one hook and then another 
which Horace caught and replaced each in its ring. 

‘Tea-time.’ Jaqueline was calling. ‘ Bring him down and brush 
him, Frank !’ 

She had receded from Bernard, as ever when Frank or the 
children seemed to need her. Bernard was once more her old 
friend, Rector of Crofton, an M.C. and D.S.0., and so good with 
children. But nothing more. 

A substantial grey-haired woman appeared from a side-door, 
and set out a gate-legged table upon the lawn. 

‘This is my housekeeper,’ Bernard was saying, and Jaqueline 
at once made friends and obtained ready permission for Sylvia 
to help in laying the cloth. Horace was shepherded away to 
wash. It was when Bernard said : 

‘Only five of us, Mrs. Mundham; the big boy and girl haven’t 
come!’ | 

‘Oh, that’s a pity,’ was the pleasantly familiar reply. ‘ Well, 
there’ll be all the more for you.’ 

Indeed, the table might have groaned under the number of 
dishes set upon it, and have been heard in the silence that wrapped 
Horace and Sylvia. They made up for their big brother and 
sister. The allusion to those other two, however, had disturbed 
Frank and he could not help saying: 

‘I wonder how Ronnie and Lina are getting on.’ 

Bernard’s eyes sought Jaqueline’s. She looked at her plate. 
It was as though a shadow had come between that happy party 
and the slowly westering sun. Frank looked up, through the 
leaves and twigs, at the lozenges and triangles of faint cerulean 
blue in mid-Heaven. No, it would be light for hours yet, and tennis 
could be played. He began to grow impatient, to want to know 
what Jaqueline was thinking, even what Bernard was thinking. 
But to ask the one would have been as useless as to ask the other. 
Neither would have told. Neither could tell. It was too intimate. 
Bernard was thinking : 

‘It’s old Frank’s fault. He shouldn’t have been so familiar 
with that stupid Isabel ! ’ 
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Jaqueline was thinking : 

‘Isabel always was like that, spoiling someone else’s fun to 
make an audience for herself! ’ 

The silence was broken by demands for more food, and heated 
discussion as to how many stewed pears Horace had consumed. 
There were only six stalks on his plate. 

‘Didn’t your mother give you more than that? Very short 
commons. Jaqueline, I shan’t be able to trust you to preside at 
my table if you starve the children.’ 

‘Look under his chair!’ Jaqueline replied. 

‘Don’t laugh at him, Bernard,’ Frank interposed as it became 
evident that Horace had been practising deceit. ‘ He’s a criminal 
type. He gets it from his father. The most we would ask is, 
that you will pray with him when he mounts the scaffold. You 
might try a little rescue work on his innocent young sister.’ 

‘May I feed your dog,’—Sylvia understood well enough when 
she had her elders at a disadvantage—‘ will he jump for it?’ 

When Bernard’s bouncing Cocker spaniel had been sufficiently 
spoiled, there was fetched a battered old croquet set, and Frank 
was left to see that the children did no serious damage, while 
Bernard took Jaqueline across the fields up to the church, to see 
the Spanish needlework on a cloth he had brought home from a 
holiday. By the time Horace and Sylvia had croquetted each 
other to their heart’s content, and the others could be seen re- 
turning along the path by the shorn stubbles, the shadows were 
lengthening and Frank’s pipe smoked out. It was time to look 
for the *bus. 

Jolting and grinding away, Frank whispered to Jaqueline under 
cover of the noise, and the fact that Sylvia and Horace had got 
their heads close together over a little illustrated Lives of the Saints 
Bernard had given them: 

‘I can’t think why you didn’t marry Bernard.’ 

Jaqueline coloured ever so little, smiled directly into his eyes : 

‘ Fishing for compliments ? ’ 

‘No. I feel so—second-rate, beside him.’ 

‘I’m second-rate too.’ 

‘You're not.’ 

‘I want to be what you are.’ 

‘ Darling, it’s charming of you. But don’t you like him best ?’ 

‘What a question!’ 

*‘ What’s the answer ?’ 

‘Plain No! You knew that?’ 
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‘Yes. Only I wonder why ?’ 

‘I don’t know. He didn’t ask me, for one thing.’ 

‘Didn’t he? How silly of him.’ 

‘You did. You weren’t silly.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Why did you?’ 

*‘ Because I wasn’t silly !’ 

‘I’m not so sure. That wasn’t the reason either.’ 

‘You know the reason.’ 

‘I know what you’ve always said.’ 

‘You believe it ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘I loved you, and do still.’ 

‘I know!’ She looked as if she did. Magnificent as the late 
summer evening. 

‘So does he.’ 

‘Isn’t that a roundabout kind of flattery of yourself ? ’ 

‘Perhaps. Of course, he can do without you and I couldn’t.’ 

‘Sure ?’ 

‘ Certain ! ’ 

‘Perhaps that’s why!’ 

They sat, peacefully happy beside each other as the ’bus raced 
down the long inclines to Shipton, and the vast horizon of the 
golden-tinted sea opened and spread behind the church tower, 
lighthouse and roofs of the little town. Once among its narrow 
busy streets, they both began to look for the two elder children. 
He even suggested : 

‘Shall we stop and call for them ?’ 

‘No!’ Jaqueline was decisive. Neither spoke again until 
they reached Beckhythe and were walking along to Bumphrey’s, 

‘I wonder if they’re home?’ Frank could not help saying. 
Sure enough, there were the cased rackets in the hall passage. 

‘Where are you?’ called Jaqueline, urging Sylvia upstairs. 

From above came Lina’s voice : 

‘Here I am, changing. Just home, last ’bus!’ 

‘ Where’s Ronnie ?’ 

‘Ronnie’s a putrid ass!’ 

A door closed, and Frank was left contemplating Horace change 
his shoes. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ‘DISCOVERER’ OF BURNS. 
BY W. FORBES GRAY. 


DeE Quincey once said of a certain book that it was ‘ the deadest 
thing in creation, even deader than a door nail.’ Candour compels 
the admission that something similar might be said of the poetical 
achievement of Thomas Blacklock. Contemporary judgments, it 
is true, lead us to suppose that he was a genius, that his verse would 
only be forgotten with Scottish literature itself. Blacklock, writes 
his earliest biographer, is ‘one of the most extraordinary char- 
acters that has appeared in this, or perhaps in any other age.’ 
Superlative attestation is always perilous, and in Blacklock’s case 
has no relevance whatever. His star early hastened to its setting, 
and has sunk so low in the literary firmament that knowledge of 
him is entirely confined to students of Burns. Henry Mackenzie, 
the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ wrote of Blacklock as able to ‘ dictate thirty 
or forty verses’ as fast as he could write them, and imagined he 
was making a triumphant assertion ; in reality he was proclaiming 
his hero’s poetical extinction. Mackenzie was revealing Blacklock 
for what he really was—an uninspired versifier. 

Nevertheless this negligible poet, but most amiable man, occupies 
an important position in the literary history of Scotland. Not by 
what he himself accomplished but by what he assisted others to 
accomplish—it is here that we find the secret of Blacklock’s influ- 
ence. It is indisputable—and it is a proud thing to be able to say 
—that he succoured intellectually and morally the two greatest 
literary Scotsmen at the threshold of their careers. Blacklock 
gave encouragement and guidance to Burns and Scott at a time 
when their ardour for letters might easily have cooled, in which 
case we should have been robbed of a literary heritage of incal- 
culable worth. It was extremely fortunate that Blacklock’s 
magnetic personality made itself felt most in his relations with 
young men of cultivation and intelligence. Professor Walker does 
not exaggerate when he says: ‘ If the young men were enumerated 
whom Blacklock drew from obscurity, and enabled by education 
to advance themselves in life, the catalogue would naturally excite 


surprise.’ 
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It is to Blacklock’s lasting credit that he was the first to write 
appreciatively of the poetry of Burns, the first also to set Scott in 
the path of literary endeavour. The statement can hardly be 
impugned, for it rests on the testimony of the two men concerned. 
To Scott, Blacklock (as he confesses in a letter written from Ashestiel 
in 1805) was ‘ the worthiest and kindest of human beings,’ the man 
who put into his boyish hands the works of Ossian. ‘If I have 
been,’ Scott adds, ‘ at all successful in the paths of literary pursuit, 
I am sure I owe much of that success to the books with which 
Dr. Blacklock supplied me, and his own instructions.’ 

But it is with Burns that I am immediately concerned. What 
precisely was the Scottish bard’s debt to Blacklock? In the first 
place, the letter which Blacklock despatched on September 4, 1786 
(less than two months after the publication of the Kilmarnock 
edition of the Poems), to the Rev. George Lawrie, of Loudoun, 
marked an era in Burns’s career. The Edinburgh poet predicted 
for a second edition of the Ayrshire poems ‘ a more universal circu- 
lation than anything of the kind which has been published within 
my memory.’ Burns did not regard it as an idle prognostication. 
Blacklock’s letter prevented him from sailing for Jamaica and 
ending his days ingloriously on a plantation. But it is best that 
Burns should be his own interpreter of the significance of this 
episode. 

“I had taken the last farewell of my few friends; my chest was on the 
road to Greenock; I had composed the last song I should ever measure in 
Scotland—‘“ The gloomy night is gathering fast °—when a letter from Dr. 
Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, by opening new 
prospects to my poetic ambition. The Doctor belonged to a set of critics 
for whose applause I had not dared to hope.’ 


In short, the receipt of Blacklock’s letter was, in Burns’s expres- 
sive phrase, ‘a burst of sunshine on a wintry day.’ 

Though he himself lacked the divine afflatus, Blacklock recog- 
nised the true accents of poetry when he heard them, and to his 
abiding honour be it said that he ‘discovered’ Burns, as Mrs. 
Cockburn, the authoress of one of the versions of ‘ The Flowers of 
the Forest,’ saw in the six-year-old Scott ‘the most extraordinary 
genius of a boy.’ 

Blacklock did not expressly invite Burns to Edinburgh, but 
the poet construed his letter as an invitation, and thither he pro- 
ceeded in November, 1786. There were, of course, frequent visits 
to the home of his benefactor. ‘In Dr. Blacklock, whom I see 
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very often,’ Burns writes to Lawrie, ‘I have found what I 
would have expected in our friend—a clear head and an excellent 
heart.’ Henceforth there was much intimacy between the two men, 
which took the form of an exchange of letters and co-operation 
in enlivening the pages of Johnson’s Musical Museum. 

In 1789 Blacklock addressed a poetical epistle to his young 
friend, beginning with the salutation : 


‘Dear Burns, thou brother of my heart,’ 
and ending with the lines: 


‘If Burns could join the cheerful train, 
With wonted zeal, sincere and fervent, 
Salute once more his humble servant, 

Thomas Blacklock.’ 


To this effusion Burns sent from Ellisland a jocose reply, the 
opening stanza of which is as follows: 


‘Wow, but your letter made me vauntie! 
And are ye hale, and weel, and cantie ? 
I ken’d it still your wee bit jauntie 

Wad bring ye to: 
Lord send you ay as weel’s I want ye, 
And then ye’ll do!’ 


When, in 1790, Dr. James Anderson, a popular writer on agricul- 
ture and political economy, launched The Bee, Blacklock was 
diligent in securing contributors. Burns was immediately thought 
of, and straightway the Edinburgh bard addressed a rollicking 
epistle to the Ayrshire one: 


‘How does my dear friend (much I languish to hear) 
His fortune, relations, and all that are dear?’ 


Then Blacklock presses the claims of The Bee: 


‘Anon to my business I wish to proceed— 

Dr. Anderson guides and provokes me to speed— 
A man of integrity, genius and worth, 

Who soon a performance intends to set forth ; 

A work miscellaneous, extensive and free, 

Which will weekly appear, by the name of The Bee. 
Of this from himself I enclose you a plan, 

And hope you will give what assistance you can.’ 


Burns, however, was too busy an exciseman to contribute to 
The Bee. Moreover, his scanty leisure was being devoted to enrich- 
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ing the pages of Johnson’s Museum. So, on November 15, 1788, 
he writes to Blacklock from Mauchline: ‘I have done many little 
things for Johnson since I had the pleasure of seeing you, and I 
have finished one piece in the way of Pope’s Moral Epistles (i.e. ‘ The 
First Epistle to Robert Graham, Esq., of Fintry ’), but from your 
silence I have everything to fear, so I have only sent two melan- 
choly things, which I tremble lest they should too well suit the tone 
of your present feelings.’ The pieces enclosed were ‘ The Mother’s 
Lament for the Death of her Son,’ and ‘ The Lazy Mist Hangs from 
the Brow of the Hill.”! Towards the close of the letter Burns 
announces his impending removal to Ellisland, and then adds: 
‘It would extremely oblige me, were it but half a line, to let me 
know how you are, and where you are. Can I be indifferent to the 
fate of a man to whom I owe so much—a man whom I not only 
esteem but venerate?’ In his notes to Johnson’s Museum Burns 
further acknowledges his literary indebtedness to Blacklock. Com- 
menting on the song, ‘ Fife, and a’ the lands about it,’ attributed 
to Blacklock, Burns says: ‘ Blacklock, as well as I, often gave 
Johnson verses, trifling enough perhaps, but they served as a vehicle 
to the music.’ | 
Thomas Blacklock was born at Annan in 1721. Before he was 
six months old he became sightless through smallpox. His parents 
were poor, but they gave their blind boy as liberal an education 
as his peculiar circumstances admitted. Blacklock early displayed 
a love of poetry, and would listen attentively for hours while the 
verse of James Thomson, of The Seasons, and Allan Ramsay was 
read to him. He also was musical, and gave wings to dejection 
by playing the violin and the flute. His first verses were written 
at the age of twelve, and were addressed to a little girl whom he 
had displeased. They are ‘very pretty,’ as Spence, Blacklock’s 
biographer, would have us believe, but not very promising. Cer- 
tainly the lowly submission of the poet merited forgiveness, and 
one can only hope that the ‘ fair tyrant’ was magnanimous. 
Before Blacklock was twenty the whole countryside was con- 
vinced that he was a true son of the Muses. The poet found his 
Meecenas (so he called him) in Dr. John Stevenson, a well-known 
physician, who persuaded him to remove to Edinburgh, and supplied 
the means which enabled him to study for the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland. This kindly act prompted Blacklock to write 
what he styles a ‘ Gratitude-Piece.’ Though modelled on the first 
1 The latter is assigned to Blacklock in Thomson’s Scottish Aire. 
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ode of Horace to Mecenas, it bears, all too visibly, the marks of the 
poetaster. 

Settling in Edinburgh in 1741, Blacklock spent ten years at . 
the University acquiring a working acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin, and making ‘considerable progress in all the sciences.’ 
He also attained (we are told enigmatically) ‘ a considerable excel- 
lence in poetry.’ If the phrase means that he became a ‘fine 
poet,’ it is not saying much, considering that Scotland then could 
not boast of a single poet of even second-rate importance. Be 
that as it may, David Hume regarded Blacklock as a prodigy. The 
philosopher remarked that the poet’s modesty equalled the ‘ good- 
ness of his disposition and the beauty of his genius,’ while his 
wants were limited to a desire for knowledge and a ‘ moderate share 
of fame.’ 

Hume’s estimate of Blacklock’s poetical qualities was based on 
a tiny volume of poems which the latter published in 1746, and 
which so charmed the Rev. Joseph Spence, late Professor of Poetry 
at the University of Oxford, that he was induced to write a most 
ill-advised Account of the Life, Character and Poems of Mr. Black- 
lock, ‘Student of Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh.’ 
Spence’s panegyric (for it is nothing more) appeared in 1754, and 
was prefixed to a second edition of the Poems, which was issued 
in 1756. 

A Professor of Poetry at Oxford should know poetry when he 
sees it, but in the eighteenth century at all events that did not 
necessarily follow. Poetical standards were then modelled on the 
Popean tradition, which is equivalent to saying that an artificial 
kind of poetry was in fashion. Blacklock himself confesses to the 
source of his inspiration in his ‘ Elegy on the Death of Mr. Pope,’ 
where occurs this appalling couplet : 


‘While yet I scarce awake from dumb surprise 
And tepid streams profusely bathe my eyes.’ 


Spence rated Blacklock’s verse absurdly high, and Johnson 
said much that needed to be said when he remarked to Boswell, as 
they travelled in the stage-coach to Harwich in August, 1763 : 
‘That foolish fellow, Spence, has laboured to explain philosophic- 
ally’ how Blacklock achieved an impossibility, viz., to describe 
visible objects without sight. In truth, the explanation is simple 
enough, for Blacklock’s poems are mere echoes of the prevailing 
versification ; they are evidence of little more than a capacity for 


stringing rhymes together. 
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Yet no less a person than Edmund Burke was attracted to 
Blacklock’s verses, believing that they proved his contention that 
there are pleasures of which the sense of sight is commonly under- 
stood to be the only channel. ‘Here is a poet,’ Burke writes in 
the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, ‘ doubtless as much affected 
by his own descriptions as any that reads them can be; and yet 
he is affected with this strong enthusiasm by things of which he 
neither has, nor can possibly have any idea, further than that 
of a bare sound.’ 

But the question whether Blacklock was influenced by his own 
descriptions has nothing to do with the quality of his verse. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be estimated highly. Blacklock composed with 
too much ease to be a meritorious poet ; his was a fatal fluency. 
Genuine poetry is primarily an affair of the imagination and of 
passion. In Blacklock we find neither the one nor the other. 
There is hardly a spark of the divine fire in anything he wrote. 
His poetical works are an indifferent medley. Blacklock’s subjects 
are not well chosen, and it does not seem to have occurred to him 
that there are topics wholly unsuited for poetic treatment. We 
have hymns to the Supreme Being, to Divine Love, to Benevolence, 
to Fortitude; together with odes, regular and irregular, on all 
sorts of subjects—from the death of a promising infant to the 
refinements of metaphysical philosophy. 

Blacklock comes nearest the authentic voice of poetry in his 
songs. It is significant that while Burns speaks cordially of the 
verse of Allan Ramsay and Robert Fergusson, he is silent regard- 
ing any poetical obligation to Blacklock unless it be in the case 
of one or two of his songs. It was Blacklock the friend, not Black- 
lock the poet, who impressed Burns. How wooden Blacklock could 
be is evidenced by the following paraphrase of an old Scots song : 


‘Since robb’d of all that charm’d my view, 
Of all my soul e’er fancied fair, 

Ye smiling native scenes, adieu ! 

With each delightful object there.’ 


From a pastoral song I take these lines: 


‘Sandy, the gay, the blooming swain, 
Had lang frae love been free ; 

Lang made ilk heart that fill’d the plain 
Dance quick with harmless glee.’ 


That is a long way behind Burns. Indeed, it may be doubted 
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if even the author of The Gentle Shepherd would have owned these 
lines. 

The year 1756 witnessed not only the publication of the second 
edition of Blacklock’s Poems but of an Essay on Universal Etymo- 
logy, ‘ or, the Analysis of a Sentence. Containing an account of 
the parts of speech, as common to all languages.’ The author, 
whose object was ‘to diffuse a true taste for language,’ severely 
criticises the educational system of his time. ‘Children,’ he says, 
‘are sent to learn the elements of language from old women and 
pedants.” Consequently, ‘the greatest part of mankind’ leave 
school ‘ greater fools than they entered it,’ besides being ‘ confirmed 
in a general and incurable prejudice against learning.’ The Essay 
ends with a plea for making learning ‘as accessible and as enter- 
taining as possible.’ The design is laudable, though the writer of 
the pamphlet does not make clear how the study of universal 
etymology is to accomplish it. 

That Blacklock became widely known was due in large measure 
to Hume’s patronage. The philosopher circulated his verses, 
recommended him for tutorships, and gave him an annual allow- 
ance of twelve guineas for five years. We also learn from an 
interesting letter from Hume to Joseph Spence that Blacklock’s 
classical attainments were such that he would have been Professor 
of Greek at Aberdeen but for his shyness, which unfitted him for 
managing young students. And, singular to relate, it was Hume 
who counselled Blacklock to study for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland. In 1759 the blind poet was licensed as a preacher, and 
shortly after was presented by the Earl of Selkirk to the parish of 
Kirkcudbright. His settlement, however, was opposed on the 
ground that his blindness rendered him incapable of discharging 
the pastoral duties. Blacklock’s position therefore was uncom- 
fortable, and in 1765 he resigned and returned to Edinburgh, which 
was his home for the remainder of his life. A few years previ- 
ously he had married Sara Johnston, the daughter of a Dumfries 
surgeon. 

We are now to suppose Blacklock living in an Edinburgh flat, 
and maintaining a precarious livelihood by boarding young men 
attending the University, and assisting them in their studies. But 
the poet-preacher relieved a monotonous existence by inditing 
verses with embarrassing ease, and by entertaining a few literary 
friends. John Home, author of the overrated tragedy of Douglas, 
writing of Blacklock at this period, says he was ‘ really a strange 
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creature to look at—a small, weakly under thing—a chilly, blood- 
less animal that shivers at every breeze.’ Intellectually, Black- 
lock was more attractive. Home refers to the ‘ exquisite feelings ’ 
of his mind, and credits him with ‘the most ardent, kindled-up 
affections ; a soul, to use a poet’s phrase, that’s tremblingly alive 
all over; in short, he is the most flagrant enthusiast I ever saw ; 
when he repeats verses, he is not able to keep his seat, but springs 
to his feet, and shows his rage by the most animated emotions.’ 
From this clumsy, heavy-handed description, we pass to that of 
Heron, the earliest biographer of Burns. Heron was a frail speci- 
men of humanity with perhaps only one redeeming feature— 
devotion to Blacklock, whom he characterises as ‘an angel upon 
earth,’ a ‘ perpetual spring of benignity,’ ‘ guileless and innocent 
as a child, yet endowed with manly sagacity and penetration.’ 

A more reputable witness is Henry Mackenzie, the ‘Man of 
Feeling.’ He has left the most adequate account of Blacklock 
that exists. In his youth Mackenzie was frequently a witness of 
the domestic scene at the home of Burns’s earliest patron. He 
pictures Blacklock surrounded by his friends, and entering, ‘ with 
the cheerful playfulness of a young man, into all the sprightly 
narrative, the sportive fancy, the humorous jest that arose around 
him.’ And when the demon of melancholy was active, Blacklock 
would try to spirit it away with lively airs on a small flageolet, 
which he carried about with him. 

Walter Scott found in Blacklock a ‘ poetical preceptor,’ and in 
his fragment of autobiography, pays a generous tribute. Scott 
writes: ‘I know not how I attracted his attention and that of 
some of the young men who boarded in his family ; but so it was 
that I became a frequent and favoured guest. The kind old man 
opened to me the stores of his library, and through his recom- 
mendation I became intimate with Ossian and Spenser.’ 

An intimate friend of more advanced years was an Aberdeen 
poet, less likeable if a little more gifted. This was James Beattie, 
who told Blacklock that he intended to treat Hume (‘a friend of 
yours’) with freedom in his Essay on Truth. In 1766 Beattie 
addressed a poetical epistle to the ‘ Reverend Mr. Thomas Black- 
lock,’ in which our subject is thus appraised : 


‘Hail to the poet! whose spontaneous lays 
No pride restrains, nor venal flattery sways.’ 


Presumably acting on the principle that one good turn deserves 
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another, Blacklock in turn addressed the august author of the 
Essay on Truth: 
*O could my thoughts with all thy spirit glow; 
As thine harmonious, could my accents flow ; 
Then, with approving ear, might’st thou attend, 
Nor in a Blacklock blush to own a friend.’ 

When Dr. Johnson visited Edinburgh in 1773 Blacklock was one 
of those who breakfasted with him at Boswell’s house. On being 
introduced, Johnson received the blind poet ‘ with a most humane 
complacency—“ Dear Dr. Blacklock, I am glad to see you!”’ 
According to Boswell, Blacklock ‘ seemed to be much surprised when 
Johnson said it was easier to him to write poetry than to compose 
his Dictionary.’ On reading Boswell’s Tour, however, Blacklock 
wrote to the author, and explained that the real cause of his sur- 
prise was that Johnson could ‘ write a sheet of dictionary with as 
much pleasure as a sheet of poetry.’ On the same day as he talked 
with Blacklock, Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale agreeable impres- 
sions of him. ‘This morning I saw at breakfast Dr. Blacklock, 
the blind poet, who does not remember to have seen light, and is 
read to by a poor scholar in Latin, Greek and French. He was 
originally a poor scholar himself. I looked on him with reverence.’ 

Johnson, on his return from the Hebrides, breakfasted at Black- 
lock’s house. Henry Mackenzie, who also was a guest, remarks 
that Johnson did not create a favourable impression. For one thing, 
Mrs. Blacklock thought it rather odd that the great man should 
drink twenty-two cups of tea. But perhaps Johnson atoned for 
this indiscretion by holding Blacklock’s ‘ remarkably small white 
hands’ in his ‘ great paws during the most part of the time they 
conversed together, caressing and stroking them, as he might have 
done those of a pretty child.’ 

Blacklock produced a number of prose works that have long 
since been consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness. Paraclesis ; 
‘or Consolations deduced from Natural and Revealed Religion 
(1767),’ was begun and pursued, the author tells us, ‘to divert 
wakeful and melancholy hours.’ Better than his moribund theo- 
logy, however, was the article ‘ Blind,’ which he contributed to the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Blacklock also put 
forth a Panegyric upon Great Britain, and, in 1774, fittingly rounded 
off his career of authorship with The Graham, an Heroic Ballad in 
four cantos, which was intended to promote a good understanding 
between England and Scotland. The Graham was reviewed in the 
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Edinburgh Magazine and Review by Dr. Gilbert Stuart, who praises 
the poet’s ‘ liveliness of imagery and the splendour of description.’ 

Blacklock’s lot in old age was pitiable. To blindness was added 
deafness. He died from fever on July 7, 1791, and was buried 
in the ground of St. Cuthbert’s Chapel of Ease, Edinburgh, not 
more than fifty paces from the house in which he died. His tomb- 
stone bears an inscription by his friend Beattie, the Latinity of 
which is not above reproach. 

Henry Mackenzie, who was a poor critic, discourses with mis- 
placed eloquence on the sublimity, tenderness and spirited language 
of Blacklock’s verse. But the modern judgment has more affinity 
with Lockhart’s view. ‘ The writings of Blacklock,’ he says, ‘ are 
forgotten (though some of his songs in Johnson’s Musewm deserve 
another fate), but the memory of his virtues will not pass away 
until mankind shall have ceased to sympathise with the fortunes 
of Genius, and to appreciate the poetry of Burns.’ 


THE VALLEY FARM. 


Deep in the rolling downs, 

By green hills guarded, dreams the Valley Farm: 
No envious shadow of the great world frowns 
Upon its lonely charm. 


But here the bandit bee 

Piles in the sun his hoard of liquid gold 
And milky herds bring tribute from the lea 
When day’s hot tale is told. 


Yet all day long great clouds, 

Big with the wide world’s burden, pass o’erhead 

And in their wombs bear tangled crowns and shrouds, 
Live hopes and triumphs dead. 


So dwells my heart in thine 

Embosomed and full fed with love’s sweet breath, 
While Fate’s cloud-galleons sail in serried line 
Down to the shores of death. 


Wriuiam K. Ho. 














THE TUNNEL. 
BY M. DE B. DALY. 


Pau. TRANT, slipping his knapsack from his shoulders, dropped 
into the tiny patch of shade thrown by a tree, the only tree he 
had seen for half an hour, and thought regretfully of all the other 
ways of spending a holiday. Tiger, his bull-terrier, flung himself 
down on his side panting, and dumbly reproached him for not 
seeing Britain first. Trant gazed gloomily at the kilometre stone, 
whose blue top rather unnecessarily told him that the road was 
not first class; its inscription ran: Le Palier 18 km. In Swiss 
air, on Swiss heights, he would have tossed eighteen kilometres 
lightly aside, but on a torrid summer day in the Eastern Pyrenees 
they loomed depressingly. He had tramped a dozen that morning, 
another half-dozen were all he needed. 

He could see the second-class road winding in long ribbon-like 
loops to the top of the Col de Broux, and a puff of white dust, the 
track of an ascending car, moving very slowly up it. From where 
he sat to the top of the pass there was not a scrap of shade; no 
trees, and hardly a bush, broke the arid surface of the ground, which 
rose, sun-baked and tawny, against a steely sky. 

Close by, at the point where the road began to ascend, a few 
cottages were huddled together, and a withered branch drooped 
over the door of one of them. This faint promise of refreshment 
presently allured him. He entered the house and clattered about 
the entrance-room, shouting, ‘Hol4, madame! Hold, m’sieu! ’ 
until a woman, drying her hands on her apron, appeared. She 
seemed to think that a request for coffee was, at that time of day, 
unreasonable, but after keeping him waiting long enough to justify 
a high charge, placed it before him. She then sat down with her 
knitting and the obvious intention of finding out something about 
her visitor. 

‘I trust your trade is good, monsieur?’ she began. 

‘Thank you very much, madame,’ he replied non-committally. 

She looked at the pack on the floor beside him. ‘And what 
is it you are selling?’ she asked. 

‘I regret extremely, madame, I have nothing to sell.’ 
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‘Nothing to sell! Then what have you there ?’ 

‘ A change of clothes, madame, and a few books. I am walking 
for pleasure.’ 

She looked sceptically at him for a moment, and then, a light 
seeming to break upon her, exclaimed : 

‘ Of course, of course. But is it wise to carry a pack so openly ?’ 

‘ How else should I carry my things, madame ?’ 

‘ Certainly it is convenient, but carrying a pack, see, if you were 
to meet certain people there might be trouble!’ 

Trant looked at her in amazement. 

‘I don’t care who I meet. What do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘You are right to be cautious, mon ami, but you can trust the 
Widow Fanchot. You of course have heard of the Widow 
Fanchot ? ’ 

‘No, truly! But that is only because I am a foreigner, an 
Englishman——’ 

‘An Englishman! A tourist! I thought—Oh, la, la! But 
that is droll, that!’ She looked him up and down with an interest 
which he hoped was approving, and repeated, ‘ Anglais!’ with a 
long-drawn-out ‘ Ah-h-h-h!’ of comprehension. 

‘ Itis true you do not speak like a Frenchman,’ she disappointingly 
remarked wher she had observed him sufficiently, ‘ but I took 
you for a Spaniard, there are many passing to and fro. The frontier 
is quite close, and there is much trade—monsieur, of course, under- 
stands? But, sir, if you are not selling anything, and not carrying 
tobacco, why walk? There is an autobus on Thursdays.’ 

‘To-day is Friday. I cannot wait a week. Besides, I am on 
a walking-tour for pleasure, madame, though I admit I have not 
found it on this hot and dusty road.’ 

‘A promenade a pied for pleasure! It is a strange idea of amus- 
ing yourself, but we know the English have strange ideas. I am 
told they do not eat bean-soup.’ 

‘Unfortunately that is true.’ 

‘What a pity! So good, so economical. We have it every 
evening, and when it is well cooked with——’ 

‘ A thousand pardons, madame, but as it appears I have eighteen 
kilometres to walk, I fear I must go on. I much regret that I 
cannot stay for your bean-soup this evening, but I hope to have 
some at Le Palier.’ 

‘You will find it very hot going up the Col de Broux. There 
is no shade all the way. There is hardly a blade of grass and it is 
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so steep that there are few short cuts. Mon dieu, how you will 
suffer! What a pity it is not yesterday!’ 

‘That is what I often wish, madame,’ said Trant, producing his 
purse. 

Refreshed, but hardly cheered, he had already hoisted his knap- 
sack to his shoulders, and Tiger was standing resignedly at his heels, 
when she said : 

‘ Well, of course, there is the tunnel.’ 

‘What tunnel ?’ 

‘The railway tunnel. It is only six kilometres.’ 

‘No, madame, I do not think I want to walk six kilometres in 
a railway tunnel. Moi, I have no wish to kill myself under a train ! ’ 

‘But there are no trains. The railway is not yet open.’ 

* But is it allowed to pass that way ?’ 

‘Allowed! Who should one ask? One goes. That is 
sufficient.’ 

‘Do many people walk through the tunnel ? ’ 

‘Not so very many, for, as you see for yourself, only a few pass 
this way, but sometimes the people of Le Palier, going to Bourg 
Madame or elsewhere, come from that side to this, and others go 
from this side to that. Truly, monsieur—as you are English I 
do not mind telling you—it is also useful for those who wish to do 
a little trade across the frontier without calling attention to them- 
selves, you understand me!’ Her grimace had the significance of 
a wink. 

‘ Smugglers ?’ Trant asked, laughing. ‘I have no wish to meet 
contrabandists, madame, either French or Spanish. They might 
mistake me for a douanier, and shoot me at sight.’ 

‘ A little contraband is no harm,’ said madame, rather tartly, 
‘and many of those who carry it are excellent people. As for 
shooting you, they would not do it, they have good hearts, and 
then, it would be a great inconvenience. Besides, they seldom 
pass by day, the night is better.’ 

‘Is the tunnel well lit?’ he asked. After all, one goes abroad 
for experience, and perhaps six kilometres in a tunnel would be 
pleasanter than eighteen outside it. 

‘Well lit! It is not lit at all. One carries a candle.’ Then, 
suddenly alive to the possibility of another few sous’ gain, she 
added, ‘ Which I can willingly sell you. Oh, it is quite easy! 
Much the best way! With this heat, I beg you to imagine the 
Col de Broux! But in the tunnel, it is certainly cool and fresh as 
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Paradise. I have been through it myself—with a candle, of course. 
One wraps one’s hands in a handkerchief, or some paper, so that 
if the grease falls it does not burn, and there you are!’ 

‘Very well. Let me have a candle. I already have matches.’ 

The woman came to the door with him, and pointed out the 
opening into the tunnel. As he started he said to himself that 
buying a candle committed him to nothing: he could still go by 
the road. But the sun was raising a heat-haze off the dusty stretch 
and Tiger was already panting. 

At the entrance to the tunnel he lit his candle and looked round. 
The new steel rails of a single line shone in a flooring of sharp flints, 
with a narrow pathway of beaten earth running alongside one wall. 

‘Come on, old man,’ he said to Tiger, ‘ we can always turn back 
if we don’t like it.’ Tiger, with a dog’s philosophy, accepted the 
situation, and made the best of it by walking so close to his master 
that his head knocked against him with each step. 

It was cool, almost chilly, and occasionally damp, with patches 
of moisture on the walls and of mud on the ground. For the most 
part the fairway lay against the wall, but sometimes wandered 
into the middle of the tunnel between the rails, and then Trant 
invariably found himself stumbling about among the flints on one 
side or the other. When there was no wall to steady him the 
candle flickered and guttered, so that it was impossible to see the 
way. The rails gleamed fitfully in the uncertain light, but only 
for a few yards ahead. The roof, sometimes of stone and sometimes 
cement, seemed almost on the top of him, and now and again 
he was startled by drops of ice-cold water falling on him from 
above. At regular intervals there were alcoves in the walls, prob- 
ably only shallow recesses for the use of men working on the line, 
but now looming like vast mysterious caverns. When he looked 
back he saw the outer world becoming a smaller and smaller square 
of daylight ; soon it was a blur; then a pinprick in the darkness, 
then not even a pinprick. 

He did not make good pace, for if he tried to hasten he found 
himself among the flints; once his candle went out and had to be 
re-lit. However when he was used to the darkness and had found 
the best pace he came to the conclusion that progress was nothing 
worse than boring, and, after all, less boring than the prospect of 
turning back to trudge eighteen kilometres under a blistering sun. 

He had been walking for some distance almost mechanically 
when Tiger suddenly gave a low, fierce growl. 
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‘Shut up, you fool!’ was his first exclamation, and then, as he 
saw the dog’s bristles rise, ‘ What is it, old boy?’ 

Tiger broke into a fury of barking and a voice from a few yards 
away shouted angrily : 

‘Hold your dog! Hold him, I tell you! Or I will kill him!’ 

Instinctively rather than in obedience to this threat, Trant had 
leashed Tiger, but in doing so his candle fell to the ground. There 
was a little hiss as it went out, leaving him-in total darkness. 

Tiger continued to bark furiously and drag at his lead, while 
a storm of oaths came from the other side of the tunnel. The noise 
was deafening; walls and roof resounded with a hurly-burly of 
barking and swearing. At last Tiger’s protests were reduced to a 
rumbling growl, but Trant’s efforts to light a match while holding 
the straining dog were unsuccessful. As soon as he could make 
himself heard he called out sharply : 

‘My dog’s all right! Can’t you show a light ?’ 

There was an exclamation of surprise and, he thought, also of 
relief. 

‘A foreigner! ’Cré nom de dieu, are you a foreigner ?’ 

‘Yes, an Englishman,’ Trant replied, again a trifle mortified 
on behalf of his French accent. ‘Can you give mea light? Iam 
holding my dog.’ 

The voice that answered was friendly enough, but held a trace 
of mockery. 

‘No, monsieur, it grieves me much, indeed, I am desolaied, 
but I cannot give you a light.’ 

Trant felt a fool. He could go neither forward nor back, but 
stood, heels dug in, his shoulders against a damp wall, being vio- 
lently tugged by an infuriated dog towards an invisible smuggler. 
The smuggler, no doubt, had a loaded gun, and would not hesitate 
to use it, either on Tiger or himself. 

‘I am not interfering with you, monsieur,’ he said after a pause, 
‘I only wish to proceed on my way to Le Palier.’ 

‘I have no objection to that, sir, but I can only allow you to do 
so on one condition.” 

‘May I ask why? How dare you stop me?’ 

‘I shall not stop you, sir. The condition is so simple. It is 
merely that you must remember you have not seen me.’ 

Trant laughed shortly. ‘That is easy enough. I should find 
it difficult to remember anything else.’ 

‘ How literal the English are! You must remember that you 
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saw no one on your way through the tunnel—therefore there was no 
one! Doubtless you understand ?’ 

‘It is not my duty to report smugglers,’ answered Trant. 
‘You are perfectly welcome to smuggle anything you like if you 
will give me a light.’ 

‘ It is true, I am taking a valuable consignment of French goods 
aver the Spanish border, and I do not wish to be seen. Proceed, 
monsieur.’ 

‘I cannot proceed without my candle, which has rolled away.’ 

A sudden flash from an electric torch lit the ground, and as 
Trant stooped to retrieve his candle he had a momentary glimpse 
of a tall man stepping out from a recess, and the impression of a 
bandaged head. 

‘Do not light it,’ commanded the voice peremptorily. ‘Give 
me your word not to look to the right and I will light you for ten 
metres, As you are English I will take your word.’ 

‘Thank you for your amiability,’ replied Trant, a trifle sarcas- 
tically. ‘I am, so to speak, in your hands. I suppose you are 
armed.’ 

‘Those who smuggle over the Spanish frontier,’ replied the 
mocking voice, ‘ certainly carry more than a walking-stick to pro- 
tect themselves against anyone who may interfere with them. But 
I have no wish to annoy you in any way, sir, I only warn you 
that if, after we part, your memory is at all inconvenient to me, 
your dog will die. A pity, but it can’t be helped. I have friends 
who will see to it for me.’ 

‘Revenge yourself on the poor beast! That is fine!’ 

‘Revenge! Oh no, merely the penalty you would pay for 
talking. But I am sure you will be discreet.’ 

‘I have told you, I have not the slightest wish to interfere with 
your arrangements.’ 

‘ Alors, en avant, monsieur.’ 

A patch of light appeared at his feet and moved with him as, 
dragging the still growling dog, he groped his way forward with 
the wall on his left. After a few yards the light again disappeared 
and the voice called : 

‘ Bon promenade, monsieur! Au revoir!’ 

Conscious that the words were hardly suited to the occasion, 
he answered, ‘ Au revoir, monsieur,’ adding, ‘Thank you for the 
light.’ 

During this exchange of international courtesies he had suc- 
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ceeded in lighting his candle. From behind him a little laugh sped 
him on his way. 

‘Funny he should laugh like that,’ thought Trant, but at that 
moment a pin-prick of light appeared in front of him and in the 
promise of daylight ahead he forgot the laugh and the adventures 
of darkness behind. The pin-prick became a blur, the blur a 
square, and at last he found himself, with dazed eyes, at an archway 
which gave on to a blindingly white road, overlooked by a wall of 
craggy, sunlit mountains. 

A large village, grouped round a church, lay a short way down 
the road, and a huge poster informed the passer-by in great black 
letters on an orange ground that this was Le Palier. 

Trant suddenly realised that he was extremely hungry. He 
called Tiger, who was blissfully rolling on some grass by the road- 
side, and went in search of food and lodging. 

He almost expected to find the village buzzing with excitement 
and gendarmes, perhaps to be arrested and cross-examined, but 
instead it seemed to be fast asleep under the afternoon sun. Even 
a boy leaning against a wall, of whom he asked the way, rubbed 
his eyes and yawned before replying, and a shabby black dog, 
greeted by Tiger with an admonitory growl, merely gaped in vulgar 
fashion and slowly scratched himself. 

The Grand Hotel de France, an inn of humble appearance but 
better interior, was almost as sleepy, but finally produced what he 
wanted. The elderly couple who were proprietors and staff, when 
sufficiently roused to be inquisitive, asked him many questions, 
but as it never occurred to them that he had arrived otherwise 
than by the road over the pass he had no need to prevaricate. 

That evening he sat outside the inn, with a cup of coffee by his 
side, combing candle-grease from Tiger’s coat. The dog had come 
out of the tunnel with a spatter of grease-spots down his spine. 
The little grey-haired proprietor came out and stood watching him. 

‘Mon dieu,’ he said, ‘it is candle-grease! How droll! I 
once saw that happen to a dog who had walked by his master’s side 
right through the long tunnel. There is a tunnel six kilometres 
long! It is not permitted to pass through it, and as there is no 
light one does not often do so. Sometimes, however, it is con- 
venient, and this man had a great wish to reach his home quickly ; 
he had no lantern, but he took a candle, and his dog, for fear he 
should meet some bad subjects by the way. He did not see that 
the grease was falling, plom! plom! plom! on the poor dog. It 
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had a thick skin, or a thick coat, so it said nothing—the wisdom of 
beasts is often greater than that of men—why say anything if it 
does not matter ?’ 

‘Why indeed ?’ agreed Trant. ‘Talking is often a mistake. 
It is the second time to-day that I have been told so.’ 

‘And how did your dog come to have that candle-grease ? ’ 
went on the inn-keeper, who seemed himself to have no deep-seated 
objection to conversation. 

‘I dropped it from a candle,’ replied Trant, and laying down the 
comb began to drink his coffee. ‘This is most excellent coffee, 
monsieur! You have a very fine position here! How wonderful 
those mountains! Everything is very tranquil.’ 

‘Yes, it is tranquil now,’ replied the patron with emphasis. 

‘But not always?’ 

The man pointed to the peaks, over which purple shadows were 
creeping from the valley. 

‘Do you know where those mountains are, monsieur ? ’ 

‘In France, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, monsieur.’ 

‘Then they are over the Spanish border ?’ 

‘No, monsieur, they are neither in France nor in Spain,’ he 
replied triumphantly. 

‘Then they must be the mountains of Andorra!’ exclaimed 
Trant, with the interest always evoked by tiny republics and baby 
principalities. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ he replied, a little disappointed that the 
stranger should be so well informed, ‘and when you live a stone’s 
throw from two foreign countries, one big, one little, one with 
tobacco duty and one without, you are not always tranquil, no!’ 

‘Smugglers ?’ murmured Trant. 

‘Yes. Those who carry contraband and others who seek them 
are not usually tranquil folk.’ 

‘But it was not smugglers who gave us the excitement of 
Wednesday,’ put in his wife, who had come out to join him, 

‘Ca! That was nothing! Une petite affaire comme ga will 
soon blow over. A Spaniard léss, tant mieux!’ 

‘A murder!’ 

* Mais non! mais non! A little affair of hearts, nothing more! 
Young men, monsieur, will be young men. I too was young once.’ 

‘ Monsieur is still young. Doubtless he will like to hear more,’ 
said Mme Lepin, producing knitting and sinking on to the bench 
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by the inn door. With wifely tact she left the story to her husband, 
who was nothing loth to tell it. He seemed to wish to leave the 
monopoly of silence to dogs. 

‘Well, it was like this, monsieur. Henri Couttet, the son of 
my good neighbour Couttet, wishes to marry Celestine, the daughter 
of the baker. The girl would not look at him, for a certain Spanish 
rascal has turned her head. We see many Spaniards here, of 
course. So Henri and this one, Pedro Castillo, met up in those 
mountains which you see there to decide the affair. With knives, 
of course. They were neither on French soil nor Spanish, which, 
you understand, made it convenient, especiaily if there should be 
an accident.’ 

Trant, vague about international law, agreed. 

‘There was a little accident. But it was a fortunate one.’ 

‘So the Frenchman killed the Spaniard? And now he is in 
hiding ?’ Trant said aloud, but to himself he added, ‘ Then it was 
a knife, and not a gun!’ 

‘No, no, he is not in hiding! Why should he hide? It was 
not in France, it was not in Spain. There will be no trouble, only 
a little patience is required before he can marry Celestine.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘No? Well, you see, our good Henri, he goes out very early 
in the morning and comes back late in the evening, and tells us 
that he and Pedro have had a fight and that he has killed Pedro. 
We are all proud of him, for everyone knew that Castillo was a good 
fighter. However, just in case there should be a little fuss, it is 
advisable that this young Henri should go for a time to his uncle 
in Bordeaux.’ 

‘In Bordeaux! But the tunnel is in the other direction! ’ 

‘Of course it is! He did not go by the tunnel, but by the 
autobus yesterday morning.’ 

Trant was puzzling over this when a young girl coming down the 
village street called out: 

‘Monsieur! Madame! Have you heard the news! It is 
terrible! Frightful ! ’ 

‘What is the matter, Hortense? What has happened?’ 
cried Monsieur Lepin, while his wife crossed her hands over her 
massive chest and moaned in anticipation, ‘Mondieu! Mondieu!’ 

‘Celestine Masson has run away!’ 

‘Run away! Where has she run? Why has she run?’ 

‘Imagine! It is not possible! It is a fact! It is frightful ! 
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Who could have believed it! A so-well-brought-up young girl! 
A Daughter of Mary!’ 

‘ But tell us, tell us, where has she gone ?’ 

‘Where? Nobody knows! Monsieur Masson is enraged, 
Madame Masson is weeping! They have been to the police! 
What can they do? Pouff! They laugh and say it is not their 
affair if she has run away with Pedro Castillo!’ 

‘But Pedro Castillo is dead! Henri Couttet killed him!’ 

‘Henri is a liar! He did not wait to see! A little blood, a 
little faint, a nothing! And it is sure that Celestine is with Pedro, 
for she wrote a little letter to say so, and left it on the tap of the 
kitchen sink—she is pratique, Celestine, and knew it would be 
seen there as soon as Monsieur and Madame Masson came back from 
Valeille! But she did not say where they had gone!’ 

The landlord flicked his napkin angrily at a moth. 

‘Again I have been too generous! If I had thought Henri 
could do no better than that, I would not have given him two 
flasks of my best wine to take to Bordeaux.’ 

Trant rose with a yawn and bade them good-night. 

‘Then it was a woman’s laugh,’ he thought, as he climbed the 
steep wooden stairs. 














GIVING THEM THE CREEPS. 
BY ARTHUR WEIGALL. 


For many years I held the post of Inspector-General of Antiquities 
in the Egyptian Government, with my headquarters at Luxor, a 
ramshackle little native town whose name became familiar to the 
public at large in connection with the discovery of the celebrated 
tomb of Tutankhamen. During the winters, when the climate is 
just about perfect, multitudes of European and American visitors 
congregate there in the big hotels which have sprung up, or upon 
the river-steamers, and daily swarm all over the ancient ruins ; 
and a great many of these people, of course, used to bring letters 
of introduction to me in which I was begged to make myself pleasant 
to the bearers and show them round the age-old temples and tombs. 

But Ancient Egypt is always associated in the mind with the 
mysteries and occult arts of long ago, and it was only natural 
therefore that the more imaginative of these visitors should have 
expected me to know a lot about the magic and sorcery of Pharaoh’s 
court and to be able to tell them tales of wonder and enchantment 
which should raise the hair on the baldest of scalps and give every- 
body the pleasantest of creeps. 

Now I have by nature a great dislike of disappointing people, 
and as I had very little really to say on this subject—for very little 
is known—I used to make a point of maintaining a dramatic reserve 
and looking volumes whenever the conversation turned in that 
direction. This led to the belief that my occult knowledge was 
profound, and that my personal experiences were too awful to 
relate ; and often when I could not for the life of me think of the 
answer to some question, and was therefore obliged to resort to 
silence or evasion, I could see the expression of awe growing upon 
the faces around me. 

It was due mainly to one man, however, that some of the people 
I met began to think of me as a great mystic—a probable reincarna- 
tion of an ancient priest or Pharaoh or something. He was a podgy 
little retired colonel with a drooping white moustache, dreamy blue 
eyes, and a bee in his bonnet. He wanted to convince the world 
that certain measurements in the Great Pyramid corresponded to 
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definite historic periods of time, and that the whole monument was 
spattered all over with prophecies ; and he was in the habit of pin- 
ning down his victim and plugging him full of figures so ruthlessly 
that we archeologists used to scatter and fly in all directions at his 
approach. 

He was a credulous, mystical little fellow, and from our first 
meeting he was convinced that I who had so deeply studied ancient 
Egyptian lore, but seemed to be so reserved about it all, must have 
discovered psychic secrets of staggering importance; and in the 
end he came to believe that I had actual supernatural powers, 
including that of appearing and disappearing at will. He had 
served some years in India in the Bengal Lancers, and had heard 
a lot about yogis and bogeys, and was quite sure that there were 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than were dreamt of at 
G.H.Q. He based his odd opinions about me upon the following 
circumstances. 

He ran me to ground one day in a gallery of the Cairo Museum 
where I happened to be doing some research work, and for the next 
half-hour drove me almost into a state of lunacy by repeating 
endless figures to me and drawing imaginary diagrams on the floor 
with his stick. At last, however, when I was so addled that I felt 
as though only the whites of my eyes were showing, a chance of 
escape presented itself. There was a private door more or less 
concealed behind a group of statuary near the spot where we were 
standing; and I therefore edged him towards this group, and 
having directed his attention to something on his left, slipped round 
to the right and fled noiselessly through the door into one of our 
workrooms, whence a back stairway brought me to freedom. 

A certain ill-mannered colleague of mine happened to pass 
along the gallery shortly afterwards, and it was he who set the ball 
rolling; for when the colonel told him of my unaccountable 
disappearance, he replied sharply that I was an expert at vanishing, 
having discovered in an old papyrus how to do the trick. He 
added that he could sometimes do it himself when conditions were 
favourable, and therewith he turned the little man around and 
bounded away. 

I met the colonel again when we were both back in Luxor. He 
walked right into one of the old, rock-cut tombs which was open 
to the public, but was seldom visited, where I happened to be 
copying the inscriptions ; and at first he did not see me, owing to 
the change from the glaring sunlight outside to the sepulchral dim- 
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ness within. So when I materialized out of the darkness before his 
very eyes he started violently ; but presently he recovered himself 
and began to bombard me once more with his figures. 

Solemnly I directed his attention to an inscription upon the 
wall, and while he was peering at it I shrank back into an inner 
chamber where, under the packing-case I had been using as a table, 
was the mouth of a low tunnel made in ancient times by tomb 
robbers. Down this I crawled and so passed into the next-door 
tomb, where, in the darkness, I listened to him muttering ‘ Astound- 
ing !—positively astounding! ’ 

I was down in Cairo when I saw him again. He rode out of the 
gates of a livery stable just as I was passing; but his hired horse 
was restive and cut our conversation short by waltzing round in 
circles. While the colonel’s back was turned towards me, I slipped 
round the corner and went my way; but I was told afterwards 
that he had regarded my disappearance as most mysterious, particu- 
larly when a mutual friend mistakenly told him that I was at 
Luxor, hundreds of miles away, and not in Cairo at all. 

A few months later, in the early summer, certain investigations 
in connection with the submerged ruins of Cleopatra’s palace 
brought me down to the coast near Alexandria; and I took the 
opportunity of having a bathe in the sea at a most inviting spot 
where there was a kind of lagoon separated from the open water 
by clusters of rocks. After swimming about for some time outside 
this barrier, I made my way into the shallow lagoon where a few 
bathers were disporting themselves ; and presently I thought I would 
like to see how far I could swim under water, and therefore dived 
down and made towards the shore. 

When my breath was exhausted I stood up suddenly—and 
found myself staring straight into the face of the colonel, who was 
standing waist-deep, lost in thought. I had no idea that he was 
in this part of Egypt, but at sight of him an instantaneous recol- 
lection of hours of boredom shot through my mind. He gave a 
gasp of surprise as I popped up before him in a burst of dazzling 
spray, but before he could speak I took a frantic breath and sank 
below the surface again, striking out for the rocks not far away. 

I swam frenziedly along the sandy bottom until, when my lungs 
were nearly bursting and death seemed nigh, I rounded one of these 
rocks and came up panting on the other side, screened from his 
view. Peering over the top between the clumps of seaweed, I saw 
the little man turning round and round, his hand shading his eyes 
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and his mouth open. He seemed absolutely dumbfounded. Thence 
I swam under water to-another rock, and so reached the open sea 
and got away unseen. 

Some time later at a dinner-party in London I met a lady who 
knew the colonel, and when she heard my name she uttered an 
exclamation of delight. ‘Oh, but I have always longed to meet 
you!’ she cried. ‘ You are the great sorcerer who can materialise 
and vanish at will, aren’t you? Iwas told fora fact that you once 
came up out of the sunken ruins of Cleopatra’s palace under the 
sea at Alexandria, and disappeared again beneath the waves like a 
dream.’ 

In Egypt, meanwhile, the colonel had spread the most astonish- 
ing stories of my knowledge of ancient magic ; and in the following 
winter-season I often found myself obliged for very politeness’ 
sake to play up a little to the reputation I had acquired. I devoted 
some spare hours, therefore, to studying this particular branch 
of my subject, and I prepared a selection of stories based on actual 
experiences of mine which seemed to be capable of a mystical 
interpretation. A couple of these tales are perhaps worth repeating 
here as characteristic specimens, and I must state that they are 
quite true. 

While I was conducting some excavations in an ancient cemetery 
in the desert north of Luxor, we came upon a vertical tomb-shaft 
going down like a deep well into the underlying rock. The work- 
men had cleared out the sand to a depth of about fifteen or twenty 
feet when, late one afternoon, they uncovered the dried body of a 
woman lying upon her back; and I therefore went down the shaft 
to examine the unpleasant discovery. 

It was clear that this was not the original occupant of the 
tomb, for we had not yet reached anywhere near the bottom ; 
and the probability seemed to be that tomb-robbers had dug down 
the shaft in ancient days, and that some time afterwards—in the 
Roman period perhaps—when the blown sand had half-filled it 
again, this unfortunate woman had been thrown in. 

At any rate, there she lay, looking as gruesome as anything I 
have ever seen in my life. Her arms were stretched upwards, which 
showed that the sand had been shovelled in on to her before she 
was dead ; and the fingers were bent and clutching, the two hands 
touching each other. She was quite naked, and the skin on her 
bones was like hard yellowish-brown leather. 

The features of her face were well preserved, and were really 
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quite horrifying, because her mouth was wide open, so that all her 
grinning teeth could be seen, and behind the tangled mass of her 
black hair the empty eye-sockets were like dark, staring eyes. 

The sun went down while I was still working on the body, and 
I therefore shouted up to the foreman at the top of the shaft to 
dismiss the men; and he must have thought I had told him he 
could go too, for half an hour later when I climbed up the rope 
ladder in the gathering darkness I found that everybody had gone 
back to the camp a mile away. 

A sudden wind had arisen and was howling across the flat, open 
desert, and looking at the sky I saw a dense mass of black cloud 
coming up from the north, while at the same time I felt some drops 
of rain on my face and heard the distant roll of thunder. A rain- 
storm in southern Egypt is rare and is generally a deluge; and I 
realised at once that the tomb-shaft would probably be flooded 
and that I ought therefore to get the body up and put it in the 
shelter of the hut where we kept the things we found in the 
excavations. 

So down the rope-ladder I went again, and stood the rigid body 
on its feet. It was just skin and bones and was quite light, and 
as the stiff arms were stretched out with the two hands meeting, 
I put my head between them so that the fingers were in front of 
my neck and the body was on my back. But when I placed my 
right foot and right hand on the rungs of the ladder the dead woman’s 
face slid across to the left and seemed to be grinning at me over 
that shoulder; and then when I raised my left foot and left hand 
her head slipped round to my right side and peeped at me over that 
shoulder. 

The rain-laden wind was now blowing down into the shaft in 
wild gusts, and some of these sudden blasts blew the thin, light 
corpse outwards from me, and then let it drop back against me. 
It was just as if the poor lady were kicking and struggling; and 
in the rapidly increasing darkness her teeth seemed to be about to 
bite me first on one side and then on the other as she shifted to and 
fro with my movements up the rope-ladder. But what was most 
unpleasant was that her hair kept blowing into my eyes. 

I was in a state of panic by the time I reached the top; but 
when I tried to lift her off my back I found to my horror that her 
finger-nails had caught in my tie, so that she seemed to be clinging 
to me. I stamped and jumped about, and at last unhooked her 
fingers ; but at this she slid off my back and swung round until her 
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ghastly face, with its wide-open mouth, was only a few inches from 
mine, and her withered arms were round my neck in a hideous 
embrace. 

In a frenzy I ducked and staggered away, and for a moment she 
stood poised in front of me in the dim light, with her hair tossing 
wildly about and her teeth gleaming, while the thunder rolled and 
the rain lashed us. Then a blast of wind flung her backwards and 
she disappeared from sight down into the shaft from which I had 
taken her—and there I left her until next day, for the rain soon 
cleared off and there was no further danger of her being soaked. 

Well, that is the true story ; but you can easily see how simple 
it was to add a little to it. My struggle with her had taken place 
at the very edge of the shaft, and I therefore had some right to 
say that she had seemed to be dragging me towards it so that I 
should crash to my death, and that nothing but my knowledge of 
protective invocations could have saved me. And since the wind 
had been howling and her mouth had been so close to my ear, 
I could well imagine that I had heard her strangled, reedy voice 
moaning her inextinguishable malice in a language which might 
have been ancient Egyptian. 

A curious fact was that when she fell back into the tomb she 
did not do herself any damage, and thus I was able to hint that she 
had retreated to her grave, vanquished by my secret power. The 
tale as I told it, in fact, conveyed the impression that for a few 
minutes the woman had come again to life, galvanised by her 
spirit’s undying hate, but that I had succeeded in giving her her 
quietus and that in the end she had stiffened back for ever into a 
husk of skin and bone. 

Here is the other specimen-story. 

When the late Lord Carnarvon, who found the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen, first began to excavate in Egypt the work was under my 
supervision, and all the things he found were kept in my house 
beside the Nile at Luxor; and one evening, just as I was going for 
a ride, the workmen brought to my door the unopened coffin of a 
sacred cat which they had discovered. Being in a hurry, I told them 
to put it in the storeroom, and therewith I rode off; but actually 
they put it in my bedroom on the other side of the hall, and when 
I returned after dark I fell over it and nearly broke my neck. 

The coffin was shaped in the form of a cat sitting up, and was 
made in two shell-like sections, the right side and the left side, 
each carved and hollowed out of a block of wood, the two parts 
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being glued together, the joint running down along the middle of 
the back and under the breast and up over the nose and between 
the ears. On the outside the coffin was painted black, and the eyes, 
whiskers, and so forth were outlined in yellow. This type of cat- 
coffin is not unusual, and I knew that inside we should find a real 
cat sitting upright, embalmed and wrapped in bandages. 

When I fell over it I must have given it a kick, for the joint 
had sprung a little, and the crack could be seen all round ; but I 
wanted to photograph it before I prised it open, so I left it where 
it was, and when I went to bed it was still sitting there in the middle 
of the room, staring at me with its painted eyes. 

The moonlight was shining through the open long-windows right 
on to it as I lay in bed looking at it, and the moving shadows of 
the foliage outside made it appear to be winking at me and flicking 
its whiskers. It was more like a fat, dumpy young tiger than a cat ; 
but in spite of this lumpishness it was realistic enough, and its 
malevolent expression worried me a little before I dropped off to 
sleep. 

In the middle of the night I was awakened by a report like a 
pistol-shot, and as I sprang up a large grey cat leapt across my 
low bed, dug its claws into my hand, and dashed into the garden. 
At the same moment I saw by the light of the moon that the two 
sides of the coffin had burst apart and were rocking themselves to 
a standstill on the floor, while between them sat the embalmed cat, 
swathed in its bandages. 

I scrambled out of bed, and the first thing I noticed was that 
these bandages were torn open at the throat ; and, calling to mind 
the fact that the souls of the dead were believed by the ancient 
Egyptians to leave the body by way of the throat, I let my thoughts 
play for a moment with the idea that the grey cat which had jumped 
over me was this mummified cat’s escaping spirit. 

Then I ran to the window and looked out into the moonlit 
garden, and there I saw my own cat standing with arched back and 
bristling fur glaring into the bushes as though she had seen a feline 
ghost. 

In telling the story I used to suggest that I had been talking 
in my sleep and had probably repeated the ancient formula by which 
the old priests released a spirit from its material prison; and then 
at this point I would stop, and leave my hearers to form their own 
conclusions. I did not explain the extraordinary incident, but the 
explanation, I suppose, is as follows. 
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The brittle, wooden coffin broke open of its own accord, partly 
owing to the kick I had given it, and partly to the change of atmo- 
sphere from the dry desert to the more humid banks of the Nile. 
The grey cat was a stranger who had wandered into my room from 
the village. And the bandages at the throat of the embalmed cat 
had been torn open by the ancient undertaker, who, just before 
sealing up the coffin, had stolen the jewel which he knew 
to be hanging there under the wrappings. Still, you never can 
ee 

I was able to collect quite a number of yarns of this kind, and 
when next the colonel came out to Egypt he found ample con- 
firmation of his opinion that I was in intimate touch with the 
Unknown. Fortunately he had recovered to a great extent from 
his obsession about the Great Pyramid, and now merely followed 
me about with a humble awe which was not unamusing. 

One evening he happened to call at my house when I was engaged 
in unwrapping a mummy in my lamplit workshop ; so I let him come 
in and watch the proceedings. Various magical amulets were con- 
cealed in the bandages, and as one by one these came to light I 
explained their significance and read out to him the formule with 
which some of them were inscribed. 

The body was lying upon a bench, the colonel being on one side 
and I on the other; and every time I raised my head I could see 
my guest staring at me in horror as though he thought me a sorcerer 
performing terrible rites. At length the dead man’s face was 
exposed, and proved to be that of an elderly, grey-haired personage 
whose eagle-like features, sharply lit and as sharply shadowed by 
the light of the lamp, suggested that he had been in life an aristo- 
cratic, unscrupulous old priest or something of that sort. His 
eyes were closed, and as I held the lamp above his head the moving 
shadows beneath his eyelashes gave the illusion that there was a 
flicker of life in the lids and that he was about to wake up. The 
colonel gasped as he saw it; and I could almost hear his heart 
beating. 

After that I uncovered the arms, one of which was bent at the 
elbow, the long-fingered hand resting upon the breast. Under 
this hand was an amulet inscribed with the magical formula by 
which the power of motion was supposed to be imparted to the 
dead. I read this aloud; and as I did so, suddenly the hand began 
to move. Slowly it rose from the corpse’s breast, and then, as 
though strength were lacking, fell back once more. 
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The colonel sprang back. ‘Stop!—stop!’ he cried. ‘My 
nerves won’t stand it!’ 

I was thoroughly scared myself, but I soon saw what had 
happened. My knee had accidentally pressed against the upper 
part of the bent arm, and had thus levered the hand up. I did it 
again just to satisfy myself that this was the explanation; but 
at the first repetition of the ghastly movement of the withered 
fingers the colonel turned and reeled out of the room. 

To be able to appear and disappear was all very well, but to 
bring a dead man back to life after three thousand years was too 
much of a good thing; and thenceforth he troubled me no more. 


TWILIGHT ON A HILL. 


Cut crystal, clearer and more delicate 

Than any craftsman cuts for all his skill, 

The firth’s broad floors across the evening still 
Stretch far below us to grey shores that wait 
For night’s black sponge to wipe the ocean slate 
Clean of those chalk-marks—tiny sails that fill 
To varying winds, as in a toy quadrille 

Puppets to partners set with bow sedate: 


Then just when night and darkness make their boast 
That not a sail to their disturbing gleams, 

And sleep bethinks him weary minds to bless 

With deep oblivion ; like a firefly host 

Ships’ twinkling lanthorns fret the night, and dreams 
Alert make mock of sleep’s forgetfulness. 


Patrick Forp. 
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THE WORLD OF MR. GALSWORTHY’S FICTION. 
BY R. COLENUTT. 


Ir has been said that the claim of a novelist to permanent fame 
rests on his ability to create for his readers a world of the imagina- 
tion. This world must be full of people who seem real, and they 
must be not only credible but interesting. The great novelists, 
each after his kind, have all depicted for us such a fiction world, 
and the mere mention of the name of the writer calls up in our 
memory by association the array of his characters and their appro- 
priate milieu. These worlds may and do differ much amongst 
themselves. Dickens’s world is quite different from that of Scott, 
Conrad’s from Thomas Hardy’s, but in every case of the writer of 
genius we get the conception of a real world into which we too, as 
readers, can wander, and thereby vicariously enlarge our experience. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s death a year ago came to many thousands 
who knew him only through his books with a sense of personal 
loss. And this was due, no doubt, in part to the fact that the world 
which as novelist he had created for us had abruptly had a limit 
placed to it, leaving us with a very definite sense of being per- 
sonally the poorer, as indeed we are. 

Few writers of stories seem able to fulfil both the requisite 
conditions of interest and credibility. The writer of good thrillers 
supplies plenty of interest of plot construction, but fails in respect 
of the truth of his picture of life. Others, concentrating on the 
truthful portrayal of character, scene and incident, fail even more 
signally if they do not even arouse the interest of the reader of their 
tale, the first prerequisite in every storyteller, and are responsible 
for that great flood of novels of ‘competent mediocrity.’ The 
great artists in literature seem somehow to have been able to 
combine interest with truth; it is their great secret. 

Can we say that the world of Mr. Galsworthy’s fiction fulfils 
both conditions? His reputation with future generations will 
depend on the answer to that question. 

His world is a large one, but it has definite limits both in space 
and time. He himself has been careful, more careful than any 
other novelist, to denote exactly the moment when nearly all his 
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novels begin. We are given not only the year but frequently the 
day, and even the hour. With unimportant exceptions his range 
in time covers the period between the opening of the The Men of 
Property, June 15, 1886, ‘ about four of the afternoon’ until the 
summer of 1930 when the hay is still lying out in some of the 
fields. To this must be added the later period that is covered 
by his posthumous novel Over the River. This period covers the 
Forsyte, Mont and Cherrell stories and many other well-known 
novels like The Country House, The Patrician, and Fraternity ; 
and we may assume that such undated stories as The Dark Flower 
do not begin much earlier, and perhaps not earlier at all. 

The time of the plays, it may here be noted, is apparently always 
‘The Present,’ for nothing else is indicated. They cover in their 
period of production from 1906 (The Silver Box) to 1929 (The Roof). 

The most evident departure from the time limit indicated is 
to be found in the collection of Forsyte sketches grouped together 
in On Forsyte Change, which give the author an opportunity to 
gather up some loose ends and throw a little more light on the early 
history of people we have already for the most part learnt to know. 
Indeed, this volume is clearly prompted by the author’s own interest 
in his subject, and is an indication of how real, for him at least, 
the Forsyte clan had become. The other short stories, grouped 
together in the volume Caravan, all appear to fall within the limits 
stated, with one or two doubtful cases of minor importance. With 
such minor exceptions then, we may say that the world of John 
Galsworthy’s fiction is the world of his own day, for in 1886, the 
date at which the Forsyte Saga is supposed to begin, he was 
nineteen years of age and was at the beginning of his residence at 
Oxford. 

The most noteworthy hiatus in this space of time is 1914-18, 
a period frequently alluded to afterwards, but passed over almost 
without actual description. The second part of the Saga begins 
in 1899 and covers the Boer War. By the time the third part opens 
it is May, 1920, the Great War has become history, and we jump 
straight into the post-war world. For our picture of Soames during 
the War we have to be content with what we can gather from a 
mere thirty-odd pages in one of the sketches which make up On 
Forsyte ’Change. 

Although it contains different kinds of people, the scope of this 
world is limited, too, in respect of places and characters. The 
noting of such definite boundaries within which he worked must 
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not be taken as implying adverse criticism. Some of the greatest 
artists in fiction have been content with a strictly limited frame- 
work, but it is always of interest to note the size and shape of canvas 
on which an artist elects to paint. As has often been pointed out, 
Galsworthy’s world is that of the upper and the upper-middle 
classes with, however, frequent excursions into the world of the 
unfortunate poor. To the great Wells-Bennett world of the small 
shopkeeper he is an utter stranger, as he is to Conrad’s world of ships 
and the glamour of the sea. The inmates of the country cottage 
he views with great sympathy and indeed with understanding, yet 
they are as if seen through the eyes of the squire, and we miss 
that strong homely aroma of village and farm life with which 
Hardy’s books are redolent, the smell of corduroy, turnips and the 
ale of the village inn. 

Galsworthy’s world is at the other end of the social scale. 
Indeed, it is more upper than upper-middle class. Of the Forsyte 
Saga he himself says that ‘it cannot be absolved from the charge 
of embalming the upper-middle class,’ and he is at pains to stress 
their ‘ middle-ness.” Superior Dosset, the founder of the family 
fortunes, was a builder, and his father before him a farmer. Yet 
the younger Forsytes exhibit on the whole a tendency to move 
up rather than down the social scale. Fleur marries the heir of 
an old baronetcy. Soames had been educated at Harrow and 
Young Jolyon at Eton. It is a question whether Michael and 
Fleur’s boy is to go to either or to Winchester. In this connection 
generally, a paragraph about Fleur’s wedding may be quoted : 


‘In the union of the great-granddaughter of ‘‘ Superior Dosset ” 
with the heir of a ninth baronet was the outward and visible sign 
of that merger of class in class which buttresses the political stability 
of arealm.... In that quiet but tasteful ceremony in Hanover 
Square, and afterward among the furniture in Green Street, it had 
been impossible for those not in the know to distinguish the Forsyte 
troop from the Mont contingent—so far away was “ Superior 
Dosset ” now. Was there, in the crease of his trousers, the expres- 
sion of his moustache, his accent, or the shine on his top-hat, a 
pin to choose between Soames and the ninth baronet himself ? 
Was not Fleur as self-possessed, quick, glancing, pretty, and hard 
as the likeliest Muskham, Mont, or Charwell filly present. If 
anything, the Forsytes had it in dress and looks and manners. 
They had become “ upper class” and now their name would be 


formally recorded in the Stud Book, their money joined to land.’ 
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The Patrician very definitely deals with the nobility, with a 
house where it takes the butler and four footmen to serve breakfast. 
In Maid in Waiting Dinny Cherrell’s family goes back to the twelfth 
century. Her lover, Wilfred Desert’s only to the fourteenth. 
Wilfred ‘ only has £1,500 a year and practically no expectations,’ 
The five Cherrell brothers in Maid in Waiting are a typical example 
of a Galsworthy family: a bishop, a general, a judge, a curator of 
a museum, a parson of a slum district—people who serve the State 
and have a position in the State, a position of dignity even if, 
like the slum parson and the curator, one reckons one’s income 
in hundreds and not thousands. 

Income, indeed, is not the point with Galsworthy ; exactly the 
contrary. With people as with boots, it is ‘quality’ which is 
important. He is chiefly interested in what are sometimes called 
‘ the right kind of people,’ the caste which leads by force of character, 
position, and example. He belongs to that caste himself and has 
been able, better than any other present-day novelist, to show its 
traditions, its thoughts and its guiding principles. 

Why should the right kind of people go on doing the right kind 
of thing? He discusses this question in the Cherrell books. Doing 
good for the sake of reward is a low standard—‘ vulgar.’ A sense 
of duty is the ‘ tradition ’ of the English upper class—‘ not because 
it saw benefit to others, not because it sighted advantage to self, 
but because to turn tail on the job was equivalent to desertion.’ 
Mr. Galsworthy cannot explain it more clearly, but he is glad that 
it is so. His world, then, is essentially the world of the gentleman. 

But the gentleman, and lady, will find themselves in collision 
with those whose standards are different or in circumstances where 
it is difficult to decide what is the right thing todo. Such situations 
furnish Galsworthy with those elements of conflict and suspense 
which lend dramatic interest to his stories : Soames and Sir Lawrence 
Mont confronted with the phenomenon of the dishonest Elderson ; 
Fleur confronted by Marjorie Ferrar’s cattishness ; Michael and the 
unfortunate Bicket, who steals books from his employers to provide 
necessities for a sick wife; the Pendyce family involved in the 
threat of divorce proceedings (in The Country House) ; and perhaps 
the most poignant of all: Dinny Cherrell and the crazy husband 
of her friend. Whatshould one doinsuchcases? Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Flowering Wilderness turns entirely on such a question of con- 
duct. A young Englishman has abjured his religion at the 
pistol’s point. Can he be regarded any longer as a decent member 
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ofsociety? Ishe‘ yellow’? And if so, what ought other people’s 
attitude to be towards him ? 

Similar dilemmas occur very frequently in the plays. What is 
the right and proper thing to do under certain circumstances? In 
Justice: how is one to deal with the unfortunate man guilty of 
forgery ? The Skin Game has for its whole motive the uncompromis- 
ing struggle between a country family and a family of successful 
nouveaux riches and their respective standards of behaviour. 
Loyalties shows a series of better-class people who have to settle 
what their attitude is to be towards two people: one, a rich young 
Jew, who has offended against their canons of good breeding ; 
the other, a young officer, who is guilty of stealing money. Escape 
consists of a series of episodes in which a convict who had been 
an officer is trying to get away from Dartmoor. He meets various 
people one after the other, and each has suddenly to face up to 
the question: ‘Ought I to help this man or not ?’ while for the 
escaping man, too, it is constantly a question of what is fair play 
and what not. The final curtain comes down on his words: ‘ It’s 
one’s decent self one can’t escape.’ 

Similar situations of conflict, which so often turn on standards 
of behaviour, enable Mr. Galsworthy to provide us with that 
inimitable series of lawsuits and trials which lend so much real 
excitement to his books: Soames versus Bosinney, Dartie versus 
Dartie, Ferrar versus Mont. His own training as barrister has 
here given him a unique advantage, and we have not only the trials 
and the negotiations and consultations leading up to them, but a 
quite admirable gallery of judges and barristers, such as Waterbuck, 
Q.C. and Sir James Foskisson, not forgetting that Soames and his 
father James—that most typical of all Forsytes—are themselves 
solicitors. Marjorie Ferrar’s cross-examination in The Silver Spoon 
is a wonderful piece of forensic persecution. And we note both 
in this trial and in Soames’ case against Bosinney that to be success- 
ful in court does not necessdrily mean success out of it. Soames 
wins his case against Bosinney but thereby makes the loss of his 
wife inevitable. Marjorie Ferrar loses her case in court but is 
received back into favour by Society, while Fleur is pilloried. 
Whatever the legal niceties may be, neither Bosinney nor Marjorie 
Ferrar have been treated quite fairly, and when Michael Mont 
leans across to his counsel and whispers ‘ Stop this! ’ as the latter’s 
cross-examination passes beyond the bounds of fair play, he reveals 
an attitude which is different from that of the clever lawyer only 
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intent on winning his case. And this attitude is shared on the 
whole by Society. Decent behaviour towards another person is 
more important than conformity to a code of morals. ‘Sir James 
Foskisson had done his job too well.’ 

Elsewhere Mr. Galsworthy has let a character say ‘ Justice is 
not enough,’ and there is no doubt in his mind that the Forsyte 
standard is less admirable than the Mont and Cherrell standard. 

Has any other English writer been so successful in depicting 
family solidarity ? It was a brilliant idea to prefix the family 
tree to the complete edition of the Saga and indeed we really need 
it for reference in all the family ramifications. The old Forsytes are 
priceless. Old Jolyon is fine, and we admire him, as we are meant 
to do. But James is a creation of genius—‘ James, behind all his 
fussiness, his pessimism, his crusty shell, deeply affectionate, really 
kind and generous to them all!’ The idea of the family tree has 
been copied by other writers within a few years, as have other 
points of Galsworthy’s literary technique. We may note one 
especially here, for it contributes much to the ‘solidity’ of Gals- 
worthy’s fiction world. I refer to his method of what one might 
perhaps call ‘cross-references’ between different tales. For 
instance, in the books of which Dinny Cherrell is the central figure 
we find Michael and Fleur, Sir Lawrence and Lady Mont, and 
other figures from the Forsyte stories, turning up quite naturally, 
and playing, indeed, important parts. Many other examples of 
such cross-references could be quoted, and they give us the pleasant 
sensation of recognising old friends and are a device on the part 
of the author for increasing the reality of his world and helping us 
to feel that it has no particular limits as regards its inhabitants. 
We are taken into a crowd of people; some of them we know well ; 
others we have met before and know slightly ; others are strangers. 
It is like that in the real world of every-day. 

Clearness of definition is secured by the use of contrast. The 
method is used continually and is often carried very far indeed. 
In Fraternity we have two groups of people, one well-to-do, though 
not wealthy, the other living ina slum. Both groups are made up 
of exactly the same elements, namely two married couples, a young 
girl, a young man and an old man. The student of Galsworthy 
will be familiar with many such parallels and contrasts in his work. 
Throughout the Forsyte Saga the desire to contrast Soames and 
Young Jolyon is evident. Soames cannot make Irene happy. 
Jolyon can. Why? What is there about the two men which 
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makes their respective appeal to this woman so different ? Michael 
Mont himself is made to draw the comparison between his and 
Fleur’s position with that of Bicket and Victorine. In the plays 
the fullest use is made of the dramatic possibilities which contrast 
provides. One of the most notable occurs in The Silver Box— 
Galsworthy’s first play—in the contrast between the rich young 
‘rotter,’ Jack Barthwick, and the poor rotter, Jones. Another 
is furnished by the two obstinate protagonists of capital and labour 
in Strife. 

Galsworthy’s compassion is all-embracing. How often has not 
the charwoman figured on the stage as a figure of fun? And how 
different the reality in the case of Mrs. Jones in The Silver Bow. 
Such characters as ‘ Westminister,’ the old butler fallen on bad days 
in Fraternity, the dangerous lunatic Ferze, the prostitute on whom 
a wretch has foisted off a bad note, the old bootmaker dying of star- 
vation because his boots wear too long, and many more, move 
Mr. Galsworthy to pity. He has an immense understanding of the 
motives which influence all kinds of people, so that he sees the 
tragedy as well as the vulgarity of Chloe in The Skin Game, the 
woman with an unsavoury past who has found happiness under 
the shelter of respectability. Mr. Galsworthy’s pity for the unfor- 
tunate and desperate has led some people to suggest that he some- 
times allowed his moral judgment to be influenced too far, so that 
the distinction between right and wrong tends to be obscured. 
The wretched fate which overtakes Falder and Ruth Honeywill 
in Justice is one of the most frequently cited cases. The question 
in general affects the plays much more than his fiction and we will 
not attempt to deal with it here. 

The fact is that Mr. Galsworthy, although portraying the world 
of the well-to-do and the comfortable, was never orthodox in his 
views about privilege. The ultra-moderns affect to despise him 
as being old-fashioned because he is not pornographic ; but it is 
clear that in all departments of thought he was not only very 
unfettered, but that his thinking was fully abreast of the great 
changes of outlook concerning religion, sex and politics which are 
characteristic of the half-century of transition he has enshrined in 
his novels, In comparison with vociferous rebels, such as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy’s quieter methods 
may mislead us into viewing him as one who is satisfied with things 
as they are. But this is far from being the case. The note of revolt 
was struck very clearly in one of his earliest novels, The Island 
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Pharisees. Regarded as literature it is one of his less successful 
books, but the story in conjunction with its accompanying preface 
throws a flood of light on Mr. Galsworthy’s mind. The preface 
explains that ‘ Each man born into the world is born . . . to goa 
journey, and for the most part he is born on the high road. Sud- 
denly one day without intending to, he notices a path or opening 
in the hedge, leading to right or left.’ One day he tries such an 
opening, ‘and this is where the fun begins.’ Out of ten that try 
the narrow path, nine come back and find the road which their 
fathers have trod good enough. The tenth struggles on. Nine 
times he fails in bogs and storms; ‘ the tenth time he wins across, 
and on the traces he has left others follow slowly, cautiously—a 
new road is opened to mankind.’ The interesting question for each 
of us ought to be: ‘ AmI that one?’ The Island Pharisees records 
the reactions between the man whose thinking has begun to be 
emancipated and those who are still treading the high road of 
orthodox and often fossilised beliefs which they dare not examine 
for themselves for fear that their cherished notions might break up 
under the scrutiny. 

As Galsworthy’s craftsmanship improved and matured, he could 
deal very much more artistically with such questions, and indeed 
they are handled with such sure and delicate touch that they hardly 
appear as ‘ questions’ at all but, as they should do, as incidents 
necessary for the telling of the tale. Those who are interested will 
recognise many of the problems which worried Shelton in The 
Island Pharisees in Michael Mont’s ‘ Foggartism,’ in his attitude to 
Bicket, in Dinny Cherrell’s soliloquies, in the views of Adrian and 
Hilary Cherrell. 

In half a century Galsworthy’s world has moved on far and fast, 
and is still moving. It is essentially an age of transition. Dinny 
Cherrell’s world is quite different from that of Old Jolyon, but it is 
chiefly people’s minds and outlook which have changed. In this 
newer world there is room for a parson who is an indefatigable 
worker for the practical relief of human necessity, but who can 
confess quite frankly that he has only the most nebulous ideas 
about God and the hereafter. Dinny Cherrell herself is one of the 
most attractive of all Galsworthy’s characters—and not least so 
because she is so essentially ‘ nice ’—but her views about God and 
sex would have appeared so shocking to Aunt Ann and James 
Forsyte that they simply could not have believed them to be possible 
in a member of the ‘ upper classes.’ Her views, indeed, are not 
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unlike those of any D. H. Lawrence character, although she herself 
is of so much finer clay. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Galsworthy’s work contains a very damn- 
ing indictment of this social system which is in such rapid transition. 
To discuss this in detail would be outside the scope of the present 
study and could perhaps be developed better from a consideration 
of the plays. But it is almost enough to mention the pictures of 
the homes of the wretched which he gives us, such as that of the 
Hughs in Fraternity. 

Mr. Galsworthy saw all these things clearly enough and with 
the utmost sympathy. But the homes of the Hughs, the Joneses, the 
Lemmys are not his real world. Rather does he make excursions 
to them, much in the same way as Michael Mont looks up Bicket 
on Ludgate Hill or the Rev. Hilary Cherrell visits his slum parish- 
ioners. The world which he understands best is that of those who 
are ‘above the Plimsoll line of property.’ It is the world which 
lives in the West-End and within easy reach of a comfortable club 
when it is in London, and when it is out of town, spends life agree- 
ably and smoothly at one or other of a delightful series of English 
country houses—Condaford Grange, Worsted Skeynes, Lippinghall 
and many another. The novels, like their author, are rooted deep 
in English soil and English character. For Mr. Galsworthy loved 
England and the English. He is not blind to their failings, but of 
them he can say (in his preface to The Modern Comedy): ‘ There 
never was a country where real deterioration of human fibre had 
less chance than in this island, because there is no other country 
whose climate is so changeable, so tempering to character, so forma- 
tive of grit, and so basically healthy.’ Whether he is describing 
rich or poor, town or country, his world is English to the core. 

And his world has one other great class of inhabitants, essen- 
tially English in their intimate connection with his people—the 
horses and dogs. Without their position being exaggerated, they 
become verily minor characters in the narrative: the spaniel John, 
the dog Balthasar, the little bull-dog in Fraternity, Fleur’s Ting-a- 
Ling; and many another, including that late recruit, Dinny’s 
Foch. The horses are drawn with as much sympathy as the dogs, 
though they cannot enter quite so fully into the lives of their masters 
and mistresses. But riding and driving play a large and pleasant 
part in the novels. As is well known, Mr. Galsworthy had per- 
sonally a very great love for horses and dogs, and it is this which 
gives their intimacy to his pictures of them. They do not stand 
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alone, but are shown in relationship with those who care for them. 
And not everyone can do this, as we see in Ultima Thule, where 
the cats and the birds respond to the poor old flautist in his garret, 
but stray away, never to return, from the gilded cages of the wealthy 
man who does not understand them. Who can think of the passing 
of Old Jolyon under the oak-tree on that warm summer afternoon 
without thinking of the dog Balthasar? ‘ That dog was a good dog.’ 

Of the horses, one always comes particularly to my mind: 
George Pendyce’s thoroughbred, the Ambler, in The Country House, 
whom he has to sell to meet his debts. The horse has just lost his 
race by a nose through faulty riding: 

‘ George turned away, and went up to the jockey, but at the sick 
look on the poor youth’s face the angry words died off his tongue. 

*“ All right, Tipping; I’m not going to rag you.” And with 
the ghost of a smile he passed into the Ambler’s stall. The groom 
had just finished putting him to rights; the horse stood ready to 
be led from the field of his defeat. The groom moved out, and 
George went to the Ambler’s head. There is no place, no corner, 
on a racecourse where a man may show his heart. George did but 
lay his forehead against the velvet of his horse’s muzzle, and for 
one short second held it there. The Ambler awaited the end of 
that brief caress, then with a snort threw up his head, and with his 
wild, soft eyes seemed saying, “ You fools! what do you know 
of me?”’ 

In his later books Mr. Galsworthy developed a trait of comedic 
humour all too rare in his earlier work. It is true much quiet 
humour is to be found there too, but this is generally dry and often 
sardonic. Real fun enters with Michael Mont. Michael presum- 
ably inherits his cheery outlook on life from his mother. Lady 
Mont is first-rate comedy—a modern and aristocratic Mrs. Mala- 
prop. Dinny Cherrell, too, is bubbling over with fun, at least until 
her unhappy infatuation for Wilfred Desert. 

It is the fashion to repeat that Mr. Galsworthy’s chief claim to 
fame rests on The Forsyte Saga. The Man of Property is certainly 
quite first-rate, but so too, it seems to me, are the first two Mont 
stories, The White Monkey and The Silver Spoon ; and in Maid in 
Waiting he had lost nothing of his sureness of touch and had gained 
still further in penetration. Opinions will vary as to the com- 
parative excellence of this novel or that. Mr. Galsworthy’s claim 
to fame rests on a wider basis than any particular book. Taken 
all together his work gives us a unique picture of a half-century— 
that changing world 1880 to 1930. 
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THE HOUSE OF DESOLATION. 
BY ALAN GRIFF. 
L 


Tue door which opened for Lady Merle revealed a beautiful hall, 
old and large, paved with alternate squares of white marble and 
black. It was sparely furnished : the footman who held the door, 
in his grey livery, seemed to emphasise its economy. A carpet of 
rich black at the far end led to a staircase, wide, with shallow steps, 
guarded by a banister of hammered iron but otherwise as naked 
and impressive as the hall. Somewhere, away in the house, a 
clock struck four, and Lady Merle murmured, ‘ Mr. Neath said 
three. I am afraid we have been delayed by the mist.’ 

The man inclined his head, then pushed gently a corner-panel 
from which a maid stepped out, of the same silence and gravity, 
dressed also in grey. She dropped a curtsy to the visitor and pre- 
ceded her up the shallow stairs, along a corridor of figured oak, 
and into a bedroom most magnificently proportioned. It was a 
high room, simple, straight, lit by candles, its curtains drawn. 
The charm of the inlaid tables, the sweetness of the arched recess 
with its glazed and columned cupboard, the form of the chairs and 
the perfection of every piece came upon Lady Merle in a delight 
of discovery. She flitted about, making vague sounds, until she 
found herself looking into a sunk glass where the shadows condensed 
and grew queer. Awhile, before that, she paused. A tiny shiver 
shook her. 

‘My child has gone round with the maid and the chauffeur,’ 
she said uneasily. ‘I want her to be brought to me in the drawing- 
room the moment she comes in.’ 

The girl curtsied again and departed, leaving the visitor with 
the shadows of the sunk glass still in her mind. The room was 
beautiful—yes—but it had a cold beauty, a Lenten beauty as of 
snowdrops or narcissi. And why was the house so quiet? Lady 
Merle suddenly thought of it, standing forlorn in the midst of its 
Cambridgeshire miles, swathed in white mist, like a house seen in 
a dream. Human hands long ago scattered loveliness all over it, 
yet the place was unhappy. Not a word had been spoken to her 
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upon her arrival, no one had met her save sad, chill servants. Was 
it any wonder that Barbara Gretton died here? Neath was a 
strange man, exact in the quality and ordering of his house, intensely 
subtle in his grasp of mental reactions; nevertheless, sharp and 
hard as a stone. Lady Merle took out his letter of invitation and 
examined the scrawl, already fading in a way that suggested the 
use of watered ink: ‘The sixteenth anniversary of my marriage 
to Barbara...a few friends of those days... Colonel 
Edgbaston, Mr. and Mrs. Moore, John and Flora Howett, Miss 
Thriplow . . . your own adorable little daughter, if you will bring 
her . . . [count upon you more than these words can convey. . . .’ 
The letter was sincere enough, but why should he become absorbed 
in his wife’s memory when he had treated her always as a foe ? 
Regret ? The frustrated desires of age? Lady Merle allowed the 
paper to slip to the floor, and sat down, meditating deeply. The 
quietness began to beat once more in her ears and she fancied she 
could see old Mr. Neath bowing enigmatically in the candle-light 
at the foot of the bed. 

She rose, went out into the corridor which was now quite dark. 
She descended the stairs but, with the footman absent, the hall 
seemed bleaker than ever and the fanlight over the door had turned 
dull. For a space she hovered, half ashamed of her flight, con- 
sidering direction, then she tried a passage on the left. It wound 
interminably past silent rooms, its walls decorated very freely by 
antlered heads, each exhibiting that patient sneer which is the 
vengeance of the hunted and the stuffed. No lamps were lit, no 
windows were open. She entered one of the rooms, only to find it 
sheeted and faintly foul like an abode of the dead. Her uneasiness 
changed to terror: she called aloud, and in answer a door was 
flung back at the end of the passage and light streamed towards 
her. 

‘ Hullo, hullo!’ she said, almost weeping with relief, for there 
in the drawing-room, exactly as the letter had promised, were John 
and Flora Howett and Laurie Moore and his wife, ruddy in the 
glow of an enormous fire, staring after Colonel Edgbaston who had 
sprung up at her cry. 

‘Is it really you, my dear ?’ the Colonel began. ‘ My eyes are 
so blinded by gazing at that mist beyond the windscreen I can 
hardly believe ’em. You look tired.’ 

‘Scared!’ Lady Merle exclaimed. ‘The place might be a 
morgue. Does Neath employ no one but mutes these days? They 
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bowed and bobbed and showed me to my room—and vanished 
completely just as it was getting dark!’ 

She pulled a chair nearer the blaze, struggling for mastery over 
the emotions which assailed her. There were perhaps a dozen 
candles about, two in silver sticks on the mantel and several in 
sconces, flooding the room quite brilliantly and showing its unusual 
shape. It was nearly circular, having a domed ceiling painted 
cream, and windows all along the curve of one wall. The deeply 
woven rugs, the rare flowers superbly placed, the gay hangings 
and bright silver certainly helped this roundness to spread an air 
of comfort ; but when Lady Merle observed that no less than five 
doors opened out of the room her thoughts went travelling once 
more, down the corridors they served, radiating like weird and 
wicked arteries in the gloom. It was a dismal house: despite the 
perfection of detail she was sure it was a dismal house. 

Alarm also had touched her fellow guests. They clung round 
the fire in an anxious sort of way, their faces set, their words 
fumbling tactfully with the thing that had surprised them. Shortly 
after three Jason the butler had entered and apologised for Mr. 
Neath’s absence, saying he had gone by car into Cambridge upon 
some urgent business just before luncheon. ‘ But he has come 
back, angel!’ Laurie Moore cried in a comic voice. ‘I saw him 
not ten minutes ago going into a room on the first floor.’ Jason’s 
expression, then, had been odd. He bowed very stiffly, and with 
an unanswerable, ‘Some mistake, I’m sure, sir,’ had departed, 
leaving the company perplexed. All were certain that Neath was 
in the house. Mr. and Mrs. Howett, arriving promptly at three 
o’clock, had seen him from the hall looking over the banisters. 
John Howett had waved to him, but Neath seemed to take offence 
at his friendly action and hurried off. The evidence grew stronger : 
Flora Howett saw him emerge from the very room Laurie had 
seen him enter, and Mrs. Moore volunteered the confession that her 
door had been standing slightly ajar and that Mr. Neath had rapped 
very softly on it and looked in and smiled. Why, then, was Jason 
sent with so extraordinary an excuse? The Colonel, it was true, 
had not seen Neath, but he had met his dog Tingo, the companion 
of his every movement, and had even called to the animal without 
getting a response. 

‘Oh, Jason must be a bit off it!’ Laurie said. ‘ Probably 
the old boy came in whilst he was kissing the third parlour-maid. 
Neath didn’t barge into your room, Lady Merle, did he ?’ 
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‘No.’ Lady Merle wasdefinite. Thequiet, ugly memory stalked 
up to her again, but she thrust it aside. ‘I should say there would 
be no difficulty in entering this house unseen by servants. There’s 
scarcely a light in the place beyond these candles, and most of the 
rooms are sheeted and shut.’ 

The firelit faces turned to her in sudden dismay. 

‘Shut ?’ the Colonel queried. ‘ Are you certain, my dear?’ 

He went no further, for at that instant Lady Merle’s child, 
Margaret, came bounding in, followed by Lady Merle’s maid. 

‘Mummy, mummy, I’ve got a spring in my foot! Nanny says 
it’s with sitting in the car. Look! Look!’ 

The child held up the leg in which circulation had suffered a 
check, and dashed it upon the carpet, repeating the movement a 
number of times, dancing about, laughing. 

‘Be more gentle, my lamb,’ Lady Merle remonstrated. ‘ We 
call that pins-and-needles. It will pass ina moment. Margaret, 
Margaret, be still!’ 

Everyone was smiling, suspicion had vanished. A servant 
entered, rolling in tea on little low wagons, and the tinkle of 
spoons and the accomplished cutting of cake by Mr. Howett took 
them all into a mood of superficial content. Colonel Edgbaston 
was encouraged to speak of a former visit to the house, when 
Barbara was alive and a party of guests had decided that manor- 
folk ought to attend the manor-church service. They applied to 
Neath for books, of which he had a fine collection, bought in many 
cases for the sake of their bindings rather than their contents, and 
as the first hymn was announced he produced some of these gorgeous 
objects and handed them round. ‘They were anything but 
devotional books,’ the Colonel concluded. ‘ Mine was full of out- 
landish formule, lilies plucked in the beams of the new moon, 
potion-brewing, and the like, so I turned to Barbara, who also was 
slyly amused. “I’ve got Geography,” she whispered: ‘‘ what 
have you got?”’ 

‘Jografy! Jografy! Jografy!’ Margaret chanted, leaping 
gaily, ready for the horseplay with which children greet the night ; 
but somewhere, away in the house, a clock struck six and Lady 
Merle’s maid returned. 

‘Have her bed put into my room, Gunson,’ the mother said : 
‘I want her with me to-night.’ 

Time dragged its slow length. The clock proclaimed six-thirty 
and seven, but no host appeared. Lady Merle went upstairs to 
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make sure her instructions were carried out, and she came back to 
the circular chamber as to a prison. The Colonel’s tale had brought 
Barbara into the conversation, poor Barbara Gretton, frail and fair, 
whose marriage to Neath they were so strangely commemorating. 
All had known her from childhood, each one had received a very 
cogent letter from the host begging them to week-end in Cam- 
bridgeshire and help him to honour her memory; but suspicion 
was harshening their judgment now. It was useless to evade the 
truth that she had died unhappily. At first, indeed, Neath had 
treated her with the deepest respect, offered her ease and riches 
and delight, but as soon as it became sure she was childless he 
withdrew. He devoted himself to doubtful studies, spent colossal 
sums in the pursuit of the occult, and betrayed no emotion when 
the years grew too heavy for her. None of the company had met 
her during this last period, and her letters were few, but every 
possibility was examined in the talk. Neath’s rude absence gave 
occasion and the guests discussed him, openly. They began to ask 
if regret were really likely in such a man. They grew indignant 
and sent again for Jason. 

Had Mr. Neath come back yet? He was sorry: no. Could 
inquiries be made through the ‘phone? He was sorry: there was 
no instrument in the house. Talk languished, the company became 
almost stupefied, and for a long time the only sound in the room 
was the crackling of the fire. Lady Merle took to prowling to and 
fro, watching the ruddy lights on the dome of the ceiling and the 
idiotic mantel-shadow advancing and receding there as the flames 
moved. She pressed her forehead to one of the window-panes ; and 
she was seized by a pity for the sheep out in the tufted park, facing 
up to the mist, a few lying down, but the majority standing patient 
and very still. The sense of the house was like that, she thought : 
the guests were patient as the sheep were, facing up to the menace 
which would presently pass and leave them untouched. 

‘Dinner is served.’ Jason’s voice quavered as he made the 
announcement, and apprehension was somehow manifest in his 
figure. ‘Mr. Neath said we were to serve at this hour if he had 
not returned.’ ; 

The Colonel offered his arm to Lady Merle. They went across 
to the dining-room where a lavish table awaited them, of oak and 
flowers, tall bottles and silver, where from their branched sticks the 
candles put a short flame in each knife and scattered high lights 
among the glasses. The chair at the head wasempty. Throughout 
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the meal it threatened them, as Banquo’s chair had menaced the 
Scottish king. Laurie Moore bombarded it with jests, but its 
import steadily grew more terrible and during the fish course a 
candle suddenly went out and the man who was serving gave a 
little cry and dropped his fork and fled. It was too much for the 
company’s overwrought nerves. Everyone stood up. Colonel 
Edgbaston rang the bell and when Jason appeared he pointed 
silently to the blackened wick. He might no less horribly have 
been pointing to an open grave, for the butler simply froze where 
he stood. At the Colonel’s sharp inquiry, however, he struck a 
match to light it again. As he did so the very next candle in the 
stick also went out, and Jason sprang back as though stung. 

‘It’s Mr. Neath!’ he cried in wildest panic. ‘ It’s the master ! 
the master !’ 

‘ What the devil do you mean ? ’ the Colonel demanded. ‘ Neath 
is miles away in Cambridge.’ 

‘ You might tell us the truth at once, Jason,’ Lady Merle coldly 
said. ‘ You're as white as a sheet.’ 

‘ He is in Cambridge, m’lady,’ the terror-stricken butler replied, 
‘and has been these seven weeks. He’s—he’s in the cemetery.’ 

Laurie Moore leaned far across the table, upsetting a glass and 
sending a tongue of purple wine over the cloth. ‘He’s not——?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Jason said. ‘Mr. Neath’s dead, sir.’ 


Il. 


Softly, slowly, in the pause that followed, footsteps could be 
heard approaching down the corridor. Jason turned his face 
towards them, with a curious inward stare, the whole of his body 
taut. 

‘ Who is that, walking ?’ snapped Colonel Edgbaston: ‘Come, 
Jason: we're too old to believe in ghosts.’ 

The butler’s answer, when it came, was as simple as a child’s. 
‘It is only Mr. Neath.’ 

Flora Howett screamed and stepped back against the table. 

‘Jason, Jason!’ Laurie cried. ‘The ladies don’t appreciate 
your odd humour. If that is Mr. Neath, go and bring him here: 
we've been waiting for him all the evening, you know.’ 

* It’s nonsense,’ Lady Merle said. ‘ Probably one of the servants 
is carrying lamps.’ 

The footsteps drew nearer; then there was a loud rap on the 
door. 
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‘Go on, Jason,’ Laurie Moore exclaimed. ‘ We want to see the 
old boy.’ 

‘Dead or alive,’ said Mr. Howett. 

But the Colonel was intent on exposing the hoax. He marched 
across and without a tremor flung open the door. ‘ Nothing!’ he 
announced. ‘Two lamps and an empty corridor. Will you oblige 
us, Jason, by stepping into the drawing-room and explaining 
yourself ? ’ 

His courage restored confidence, and Flora Howett led the way. 
The stir of the returning guests sent the candles of the circular 
room fluttering madly, casting long shadows upon the walls and 
doubled outlines on to the dome of the roof. The place seemed 
homely after the chill and doubt of the big dining-room, and the 
Colonel dropped into his chair with a sigh. 

‘You’ve been making some very remarkable statements, of 
course, Jason,’ he said. ‘I suppose you can prove ’em ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘What the blazes do you mean—no, sir ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, we all saw the empty corridor, sir.’ 

‘But that Neath—ah—that Neath is dead, although he invited 
each one of us here by letter ?’ 

‘I can only say it is so, sir. The funeral was kept quiet by 
his order, but there is a small note in one or two of the papers, sir, 
and the will has been properly proved ——’ 

‘And the letters ?’ 

At that question terror seemed to come down upon the butler 
once more. ‘If you please, sir: I posted them,’ he whispered, 
looking over his shoulder with something of the former inward 
stare. ‘It was his wish, sir.’ 

‘ But surely, Jason, it was a very singular wish,’ John Howett 
broke in, ‘and perhaps even more singular of you to fulfil it. Do 
Mr. Neath’s executors know ?’ 

The firelit circle drew closer. 

‘No, sir. It was a secret order he gave me just before he died. 
He——’ Again the butler stopped and looked round with his quite 
extraordinary stare, clenching and unclenching his fists in a mute 
agony. 

‘He offered you money?’ the Colonel asked. ‘Left you a 
small legacy ?’ 

‘A large one, sir, for this.’ 
‘Getting us here?’ 
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‘For posting the letters he wrote months ago. He made me 
promise, on oath, on a very strong oath, sir; and he said——’ 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘ That if I failed him, sir, he’d come again, sir’ a: 

A candle winked just then and a wave of panic went over the 
company. 

‘I think you used to assist Mr. Neath in his—experiments, 
Jason,’ Lady Merle said in the cold voice she was unable to avoid 
when she was alarmed. ‘Isn’t it possible that your master’s 
whims and the stillness of this enormous house, so often surrounded 
by mist, have worried you a little? A few minutes back we 
heard a footman walking, and you at once believed it was Mr, 
Neath.’ 

‘It couldn’t be, m’lady : I see that now. I did what I promised. 
Why should he come ?’ 

‘You believe if he “came,” ’ Laurie Moore asked, ‘it would 
be only for you ?’ 

‘No! No!’ Jason cried loudly. ‘I can tell now it would be 
for something else! That’s why he chose you all so carefully. 
Miss Thriplow knew him too well: she guessed.’ 

‘ By thunder!’ the Colonel took him up. ‘ His letter mentioned 
Miss Thriplow. Why did she refuse ? ’ 

‘She didn’t refuse, sir. She didn’t reply at all. She guessed.’ 

‘There was some little affair between them,’ Flora Howett 
said: ‘ before the war.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. And I never thought she’d come here again. 
She knew the master, Miss Thriplow did.’ 

‘ Knew he was dead before the letter was sent ? ’ 

‘No, ma’am. She lived too far away. If you'll notice, ma’am, 
you all come from a distance: Lady Merle from Warwick, Colonel 
Edgbaston from Cheltenham, yourselves from Hereford, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore from the North. He designed it all wonderfully.’ 

‘But why ?’ Mr. Howett asked. 

‘The anniversary of his wedding, sir. He talked of nothing 
else just before he died. He——’ 

The footsteps in the corridor broke out again, and Jason’s face 
had an effect of turning grey. Slowly, half muffled, they 
approached. The fire suddenly began to die down, leaving the 
candles alone to flicker and dance in the gloom; and it became 
present to the mind of everyone that should those candles, by some 
gust, be blown out, then indeed would horror stalk upon them, 
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forcing them to scream and cry aloud like children in a nursery 
panic. But the candles did not go out. The footsteps came nearer 
and passed away, the fire resumed its glow. 

‘Please can You excuse me now, sir,’ Jason begged in a tiny 
voice. ‘ The whole staff is on edge, sir: we've been hearing those 
footsteps for weeks, sir, and the executors will not let us go until 
the end of the month because of the will. We just hang together 
down there, sir. Mr. Neath, he left us all money, but only one or 
two will stop to qualify for it after to-night.’ 

‘Then all the servants guess ?’ 

‘Guess, sir! You saw Lush who was serving you with fish 
when the candle went out. They’re all like that, sir, if a knife 
drops, sir.’ 

The Colonel waved him away with a quick impulse of sympathy ; 
and again the company was left in the circular room, clinging 
uneasily round the fire, the questions on their lips more sinister than 
before. Jason’s tale fitted with so much they had seen, his fears 
were so genuine, his answers so unstudied, that some sort of accept- 
ance was inevitable. The clock, away in the house, struck hour 
after hour, but the talk went on and no solution was reached. Mr. 
Howett proposed that they should drive all together from the 
place and spend the night in some Cambridge hotel: he went to 
look out of the window, but the mist forbade them, pressing against 
the panes almost eagerly. The time for bedroom candles came, 
and singly or in couples the guests glimmered away up the shallow 
stairs. Lady Merle entered her beautiful room and for some minutes 
stood looking down at her child, innocent in sleep. Could she 
believe all that she had heard ? Was Margaret really in the midst 
of a situation unprecedented in all the memory of man? She 
undressed slowly and got into bed. She did not expect to sleep : 
round and round throbbed her thoughts, a whirlpool of anxieties. 
She heard the clock which was now like some taskmaster calling 
out the burdens still to be borne before she could order her car and 
drive along the crisp January roads in the comfort of the day. 
After a long time her thoughts became less definite: she mixed 
her sequences in a manner that preluded sleep, the silence became 
acceptable, the warmth of the bed seemed to rise and embrace her : 
everything faded. 

Then a scream split her peace. 

‘Mummy, mummy! There’s a man in the room, a man, a 
horrible man!’ 
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She was out of bedinasecond. ‘Nonsense, Margaret! You've 
been dreaming, my lamb.’ 

‘A man, a man, such a horrible man,’ the child whimpered. 
‘I found him stroking my hair, and when I held up my hand it 
went right through his fingers. Mummy, I don’t like men with 
smoky fingers !’ 

The poor child wept in the completest misery, and Lady Merle 
sought to comfort her. ‘ You see, it was a dream, angel,’ she said, 
though panic indeed had gripped her. ‘No men have smoky 
fingers. No one could get in: the door is locked.’ 

‘There!’ Margaret screamed. ‘There!’ 

And Lady Merle turned to see Mr. Neath bowing enigmatically 
in the candle-light at the foot of the bed. ‘ You,’ she whispered, 
and he smiled bitterly and walked off into the shadow. 

Reason ended for her then. She threw on some clothes, wrapped 
Margaret in a dressing-gown, seized a candle and fled down 
the dreadful corridor. The staircase made her feel dizzy and sick. 
She thought she would never reach the circular room with her 
weeping burden ; but at last she was there, wildly stirring the sunk 
fire, kindling the wicks, and sitting aquiver in the hugest blaze of 
light she could muster. 


II. 


There were five doors in the room, and each in turn yielded its 
surprise. Barely ten minutes after her flight the second door was 
flung back and John and Flora Howett came through, John closing 
it behind him with the air of one shutting out a pursuing danger. 
Husband and wife seemed disconcerted to see Lady Merle sitting 
with her child by the fire: they were vaguely dressed, Flora was 
in a dressing-gown and Mr. Howett’s hair was ruffled and his tie 
askew. Once the door had been closed they appeared to shy at 
meeting a fellow guest and they put on negligent attitudes ; Flora, 
indeed, affecting to treat their sudden arrival in the dead of night 
as a tremendous lark. 

‘Well, well!’ she began. ‘ Who would think of meeting you 
here ?’ 

Lady Merle said: ‘ Did you see Neath ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ Mr. Howett replied, and instantly changed to the 
reality. ‘He came into our room. It was pretty awful.’ 

‘He smiled ?’ 
‘He grinned. Like this!’ 
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John Howett was setting his features into an expression 
of amazing ferocity when the third door opened and Colonel 
Edgbaston appeared, thumbing his moustache, coughing char- 
acteristically. 

‘You folk here, eh?’ he said. ‘Neath get on your nerves ? 
I hope nothing is wrong.’ 

‘Everything is wrong,’ Flora Howett declared. 

‘You mean—ah—you’ve seen him ?’ 

Lady Merle said: ‘ We have all seen him. He is everywhere 
about this house, like a desolating cloud, like an ugly thought. 
We are marked down, for some strange reason, and we are helpless 
before him. How did he come to you, Colonel ?’ 

The tough old warrior was taken aback by her intensity. ‘I 
woke to find him leaningover me. ‘ You are wanted in the drawing- 
room, dear Colonel,” he said with the most blackguardly sneer. 
“Oh, dear Colonel, you are wanted so badly!” And he had gone 
before I could even sit up.’ 

‘It all goes like a plan,’ Mr. Howett remarked. ‘See how we 
gather here at this unusual hour, driven as sheep are driven. How 
long is it to daybreak ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, it is January!’ the Colonel replied. ‘The 
time is quarter to three.’ 

Words began to ring in Lady Merle’s head: she fancied she 
could hear her own voice murmuring again, ‘ Mr. Neath said three,’ 
and an insupportable horror of the hour came upon her. If every- 
thing was planned, as John Howett imagined, then three o’clock 
without doubt was the time of climax. Mr. Neath said three! 
She gathered a handful of Margaret’s fair hair, agonized. ‘ What 
can we do?’ she wailed. ‘ What can we do?’ 

The child began to whimper again. ‘Take me home, mummy ! 
Let us go home.’ 

‘Yes, something must be done now,’ Colonel Edgbaston said ; 
but the words were scarcely out of his mouth before the door 
nearest the windows burst open and Laurie Moore rushed in, clad 
in pyjamas, 

‘Has Neath come through here?’ he shouted. ‘ We’ve been 
plagued by the footsteps all night, and just now I saw a figure 
moving down our corridor. Listen!’ 

The footsteps had broken out in Lady Merle’s passage, slow and 
menacing, and Mrs. Moore, who came in behind her husband, said : 
‘ They are the same, Laurie. He has passed right through this room.’ 
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‘He has not!’ Laurie exclaimed with a return to his normal 
self. ‘I can see the whole thing now. Sit down, everyone, and 
have a nice peaceful smoke before turning in. We’ve been fooled 
by the butler.’ 

‘How? Why?’ 

‘ Obviously,’ Laurie said, lighting a cigarette at one of the wicks. 
‘Jason is out there now in the darkness, tramping up and down 
like a ninny. He wants to frighten us all away, for some little 
private business of his own. Perhaps he has murdered Mr. Neath. 
Couldn’t he have a man to stamp in each corridor ? Couldn’t Lush 
have made the footsteps, after he ran away from the dinner-table ? 
What proof have we? It’s a strange, forlorn old house and an 
extraordinary tale like Jason’s would make anyone see ghosts in 
his bedroom. Come on, Colonel; come on, Howett: we must 
find this Mr. Jason and talk to him again.’ 

The men were seized by his enthusiasm. Through three doors 
they went away, separating in the hope of finding him the quicker. 
‘Jason!’ they called, in turn. ‘Jason, you’re wanted!’ Their 
voices roared weirdly down the long dull corridors; then one by 
one they stopped. Their feet could be heard, running back. Their 
faces, when they re-entered the room, were ghastly. 

‘Neath is waiting out there,’ Laurie Moore said in a hushed 
sort of whisper. ‘Oh, it’s Neath all right!’ 

‘ He was in my corridor, too,’ Mr. Howett almost screamed. ‘I 
could not get past. He just stood in the midst of an unearthly 
coldness, and he wagged his head.’ 

‘Steady, Howett, steady!’ the Colonel protested. ‘There is 
a child.’ 

All turned to her, but Margaret’s head had fallen at a queer 
angle and she was fast asleep in her mother’s arms. Lady Merle 
smiled wanly and stroked her hair. ‘ It is better so,’ she murmured. 
‘Sleep cleanses the mind and brings freshness to the limbs. . . .’ 

But to that room there were five doors, the last of which now 
opened. Jason rushed through it, the image of terror, collarless, 
clad only in trousers and shirt. He made straight for the fire and 
he crouched there, suppliant, in the most abject pose. 

‘It’s the master!’ he groaned. ‘He came into my room. 
Laughin’ he was. And he said——’ 

‘ What did he say ?’ Lady Merle asked in the pause which the 
butler seemed unable to break. 

‘That he’d ’ave a child, m’lady!’ Jason cried out at last in 
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an enormous voice. ‘ All his life he waited, ’e said, and now—now 
he can get his wish !’ 


IV. 


A candle went out and another followed it, far from the fire. ~ 
In a moment Laurie Moore had struck a match to relight both, 
but as he did so a couple near the windows flickered and died. 

‘He'll do that now, sir!’ Jason exclaimed. ‘ He’ll ’ave us in 
the darkness. Look!’ he yelled, and four candles went out together, 
utterly defeating the match which Laurie carried. 

The colonel grabbed a candle from its stick and hurried with 
it to Laurie’s aid. The effort was vain. Each candle expired now 
with a faint hiss and no power could rekindle the flame. It was 
as though invisible drops were falling; and the company was 
forced to sit in the grimmest silence, watching that tide of darkness 
creep towards them. The fire began to smoulder from flame into 
grey smoke, and in a little while the room was completely blacked 
out. No one spoke. A paralysis stole over feature and limb, so 
that when all five doors were thrown open and the house staff 
came crying in the company received it as would a collection of 
mummies. And presently, too, the servants fell silent. 

Into this pause, so tense, so necromantic, walked the footsteps. 
A stupefying cold came with them, a long blast of iciness that 
seemed to reach from beyond the world. Then in a moment it 
passed, the footsteps faded away, the candles burned up, the fire 
took flame, and staff and butler and guests sat blinking at one 
another in a confusion which no words could dispel. In all that 
house of desolation only one woman, Lady Merle, found voice. 

‘Margaret,’ she sobbed gently, whilst two great tears coursed 
down her face. ‘Wake up! Wake up! How can you lie there, 
my darling, so cold and so still ?’ 











CASUALTY DRESSER’S MORNING. 
BY L. E. ARTHUR. 


Tue day begins with the shattering of my sweet, unofficial slumber 
by the breakfast gong, which rings punctually at 7.45. I dress 
rapidly, bolt breakfast, and do not forget to thank heaven that at 
present my family, and in particular my mother, is absent on an 
extra holiday, and I therefore escape the necessity of drinking 
boiling coffee before leaving for hospital. 

With difficulty, I extricate my bicycle from the coats and water- 
proofs which drape it in the back hall, and wheel it to the front door, 
striking the usual projecting objects on the way, and so into the 
street. In the act of mounting, I observe old Mrs. Simpson’s face 
at the open window of her bedroom opposite. Mindful of the fact 
that she keeps a watchful eye on our house at all times, and par- 
ticularly when she knows that I am alone at home, it seems a pity 
to disappoint her, so I turn round, and wave to an imaginary per- 
sonage in the dining-room, shouting : ‘ Good-bye, Jimmy. See you 
to-night.’ In the quiet street, she can hardly have failed to hear. 
For once, she will quit the ranks of the unemployed, for she will 
undoubtedly watch for ‘Jimmy’ for the rest of the morning. 

As I bicycle the daily five miles eastwards, I wrestle with the 
eternal problem : is it worth all this effort to save 8d. in bus-fares a 
day? Theannual saving would appear to be 8 x 365 x $ pence, 
minus days of holiday. The attempt to arrive at an answer has 
to be abandoned, owing to a considerable extra volume of noise 
of which I have been dimly aware for some time, and which now 
forces itself on my consciousness, and proves to emanate from one 
lorry, one private-car, and two taxi-drivers, and a man with a 
barrow, and to be directed at me. A pointsman’s forbidding hand 
appears to have escaped my notice. Explanations and apologies 
follow. In themselves, as I have learnt, they are of no avail, but, 
speeded on their way by smiles of the ‘S.A.’ order, they do their 
work. The constable’s notebook disappears unobtrusively into his 
pocket, and the incident is closed. I am, however, ten minutes late 
in arriving at hospital. 

The Casualty Officer, for whom I am supposed to be taking notes 
(a soft job), is very cross, having arrived punctually at nine o’clock 
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himself. He is not interested in my explanations, says I am ‘ dam’ 
slack,’ and decrees that I can ‘ jolly well do “ morning dressings ” 
instead.’ (These are the hardest part of the casualty dresser’s lot.) 
I do deprecate childish slang. 

It is a consolation to find Agnew also doing morning dressings, 
but a blow that the third of our trio is Robsart, who combines 
irritating little ways with a marked degree of lordosis, and an 
unwieldy pelvis that is always butting into one. Agnew grins at 
me, and laughs cruelly when I recount my misfortunes and explain 
that I have been sacked for the morning by the C.O. 

‘ I suppose as usual you’ve no properties, you incurable parasite,’ 
she says, proffering a pair of scissors and sinus forceps. Haughtily 
I show her that I already have a supply of weapons. It seems un- 
necessary to explain that they are the property of an inexperienced 
nurse, and not my own. 

From the door of the dressings’ room I hale in the first of a 
queue of patients waiting on benches in the main casualty hall out- 
side. It is distressing to see that half the people there are small 
boys, whose injuries are usually grievous, and need much time and 
attention from hard-worked dressers. 

The first-comer proves to be one of these, an old friend called 
Sid, who is afflicted with what his mother describes as ‘a narsty 
breaking-out on the face.’ Apart from this, the face is charming, 
and, while I bathe and anoint it, we discuss the prospects of the 
season’s football, Sid exhibiting a biographical knowledge and 
analytical power with regard to players that would do credit to a 
captain selecting a team to represent the country. When his face 
is hideously concealed by a mask of lint, I interrupt, and dismiss 
him, with instructions to send in the next patient. Meantime, I 
retire to a basin to remove sundry pats of yellow ointment which are 
adhering to my hands and white coat since my ministrations to Sid. 

While I am washing, there is a sudden uproar. Agnew and 
Robsart had finished at the same time as myself. The next patient, 
a small girl clinging to her mother, is met by Robsart in the door- 
way. Robsart extends a hand. The child stamps, screams, for- 
sakes its mother, dodges round Robsart and rushes to Agnew. 
Agnew returns it to its mother and explains that ‘ the other doctor’ 
will attend to it this morning. As Robsart attempts to take charge, 
there are more bellowings, and one phrase, repeated many times, 
emerges clearly, while the child shrinks away from Robsart: ‘ Ow, 
Marmar, I don’t like that lidy. Want my nice doctor.’ The ‘ nice 
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doctor,’ much embarrassed, yields. Robsart is annoyed, and lets us 
know it. I call in a fresh patient. 

My luck is out, for in slouches a pimply youth into whose fore- 
head I inserted some half-dozen stitches a week ago. We greet each 
other without enthusiasm, he mindful of pain inflicted, and I of the 
disproportionate amount of fuss he made about it. He shows the 
card on which the C.O. has inscribed his treatment, and I read: 
‘Remove stitches. I, and D.D.,’ which is, being interpreted: 
‘Iodine and dry dressing.’ Anticipating further trouble, I ask 
Agnew if she’d like to do a nice, simple dressing, and let me take on 
the long, tedious one she is just starting. Agnew looks suspiciously 
at me, then at the youth ; then says curtly that I can keep my boy- 
friend and goes about her business. I take sterile scissors and 
forceps from the tray on the centre table, and approach the youth 
with many misgivings. At sight of my weapons, he goes deadly 
pale and buries his face in his hands. Concealing my fury, I try to 
remember that he probably cannot help being a fool, and speak 
reassuringly, promising him that this will not hurt at all. The effect 
is the reverse of what I want, and I realise, too late, that he is one of 
the patients to whom one must mete out ‘ rough stuff’ for satis- 
factory results. The youth says that after wot he’s bin through he 
can’t stand no more: don’t feel up to much: kinder sick round the 
’eart : he’ll go home and rest a bit and come another time. I begin 
to explain that he’ll have to have the stitches out some time and he 
had better go through with it now, but produce no effect. Help 
comes unexpectedly from a young devil, Johnny Mason, who has 
recently had an immense gash in his leg mended and the stitches 
removed. Johnny, as usual, is hanging about the door of the 
dressings’ room, in the hope of witnessing some horror. He now 
addresses the pimply youth contemptuously and opportunely : 

‘Garn! It ain’t nothing having ’em aht. I didn’t ’alf ’oller 
when Doctor put mine in, but didn’t feel nothink ’ardly when she 
took ’em abt.’ 

The youth looks daggers at Johnny, but, before he can think of 
fresh reasons for departure, I put a hand firmly on his head, snip 
the first stitch and tweak it out. The youth hisses through his 
teeth, but says if it ain’t going to be no worse than that, he’ll try and 
stick it. Johnny does not improve matters here by coming forward 
and saying eagerly : 

‘Shall I ’elp you to ’old ’im, Doctor ?’ 

This necessitates his dismissal, and he retires, crestfallen. I 
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complete the removal of the stitches, dab iodine on the scar, and 
secure the prescribed dry dressing with strips of plaster. The 
youth mops the available part of his brow, and lounges out without a 
‘thank you,’ his hat on his head, and his hands thrust deep in the 
pockets of his purple suit. I sigh with relief, do a little mopping on 
my own account, wash, and find that Agnew has called in another 
patient for me. 

He is only too well known to us all—a navvy called Carter who, 
one arm in a sling and his face grey, walks in heavily. In response 
to my sympathetic enquiry, he says he is much about the same, and 
’asn’t noticed no difference like. His attention is concentrated on 
the endeavour to extricate his hand, with as little movement as 
possible, from the bandages, cotton-wool, oil-silk and lint in which 
it is swathed. 

I go to his help, and eventually lay bare his huge palm, white and 
puckered now from many hot fomentations. A long gash extends 
from the tip of his thumb to the ball—an incision made to let out the 
pus—and from the deeper tissues projects the end of a gauze wick, 
packed in for drainage purposes. 

‘Same old treatment, Carter,’ I tell him, after a glance at his 
card. ‘Hot soak, syringe peroxide, hot fomentation.’ Then, 
squatting on my heels while he sits on a bench, I begin to tug at the 
gauze very gently with sinus forceps, pulling out a millimetre at a 
time. Carter, in reply to my admonitions, says: 

‘ All right, miss; I'll sing out if you ’urt. This ain’t nothing, 
though ; can’t ’ardly feel you. Ahh...’ 

He ends with a yell of pain, as, heavily cannoned into from the 
rear, I overbalance and jerk cruelly at the gauze. The offender 
proves, of course, to be Robsart, who makes no apology. 

‘Confound you,’ I whisper to her in a rage. ‘ Why can’t you 
look where you're going? You made me hurt poor Carter 
abominably, and he has enough pain anyhow.’ 

‘Sorry,’ she replies carelessly. ‘I was in a hurry. Do you 
realise that there are about forty people waiting for dressings this 
morning? I’ve got to getamoveon. We can’t all afford the time 
to treat hospital patients like millionaires.’ 

Her manner, which implies that she alone of the dressers on duty 
is putting her back into the work, is nearly as irritating as her 
pronunciation of ‘about.’ As I return, very apologetic, to Carter, 
I ponder on Robsart’s unequalled faculty for being irritating, getting 
in the way at critical moments, and upsetting such things as gallon 
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jars of iodine (this was last night) which take ages to mop up. It 
has, I decide, some connection with her high-pitched voice, splay feet 
and hypertrophied hips. 

By the time that this momentous decision is reached, I have 
provided Carter with a large bowl of hot and a jug of even hotter 
water. I adjure him to soak his hand well in the former, and to add 
more hot water from the latter as soon as he can bear it, and leave 
him in order to prepare his hot fomentation. It takes only a couple 
of minutes to cut out the lint, roll it in a towel and put it in the 
steriliser to cook, and the best way to fill in time while it does so is to 
collect another patient. 

I strike a new-comer called Alf. Observing on his treatment card 
the site of his lesion, I send him into one of the cubicles curtained off 
from the main room. A moment later, I turn round to find him 
standing beside me, naked and unconcerned, holding in his hand 
a bundle of the rags which are his clothes. Round his skinny loins 
droop the remains of a bandage. Amid general applause, I shepherd 
him back into the cubicle and ask him to show me exactly where he 
is hurt. Alf scrambles on to the couch, lies prone, and prods with a 
grubby forefinger at a neat, deep puncture in the lee of a buttock. 

‘*Ere, Nurse,’ he explains. ‘ Railings done it. It wouldn’t ’ve 
’appened only for the copper scaring me. I wasn’t doing no ’arm, 
getting me ball from the gardens like.’ 

Marvelling greatly at Alf’s misfortunes, and at his vowels, which 
I make no attempt to reproduce, and which would tax the skill of a 
phonetician, I syringe the chasm, and seal it up with a dressing and 
strips of plaster. He departs grinning, and it is time to return to 
Carter. 

I remove his ‘ hot soak,’ and syringe his wound with peroxide, 
till the mass of froth produced at first changes to a few bubbles. 
After a final rinse with boracic lotion, I break it to him that his hand 
has to be ‘ packed.’ 

* All right, miss—Doctor, I should say,’ he replies. ‘I know you 
won't ’urt no more’n you can ’elp. Mind if I stand up, miss ? 
Don’t mind if I whistle, miss: seems to make it easier, like.’ 

Carter’s whistling I do not mind, but I loathe this type of dress- 
ing, and my hands shake violently each time I have to do one. 
Now, as I cut a short length of sterile ribbon gauze from its roll, soak 
it in glycerine and bear it, between two pairs of sinus forceps, to 
Carter, their palsied tremblings fill me with disgust and, that Carter 
may not witness my disgrace, I suggest that he should shut his eyes, 
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assuring him that it is better not to look, and promising to warn him 
when I am likely to hurt. 

Carter, the soul of docility as well as a hero, obeys, supporting the 
damaged hand in the sound one and standing like a rock. When, 
however, after the promised warning, I begin to insert the gauze, 
strange sounds of melody issue from his pursed lips, and one of his 
feet beats.a tattoo on the tiled floor. As usual, at the moment of 
action my hands become perfectly steady, and I am able to finish 
quickly. It is only on drawing breath at the end that I realise that 
the tune Carter has been whistling is ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ 
To apply a fomentation, bandage the hand, and support it comfort- 
ably in a sling is plain sailing, and Carter then goes his way feeling, 
he declares, ‘ ever so easy,’ and he adds a number of the ‘ thank you, 
doctor’s’ which many patients evidently regard as superfluous. 

Quarter to eleven! I decide to hustle, but the next patient is 
only capable of dignified movement. She is a magnificent lady, 
wearing a fur coat over stiff and rustling black silk. Her cheeks 
match the bright pink handkerchief which she flutters as she sits 
down, panting after the effort of walking across the room. She 
addresses me as ‘ nurse,’ and explains that she has the ‘ various veins 
and allcers bad a twelvemonth come Michaelmas.’ While removing 
the bandages from her massive legs I am able to work out this com- 
plicated sum, so the size of her ‘ allcers,’ when at last they are laid 
bare, isnotashock. Luckily, though large, they are not tender, and 
I can bathe and anoint them speedily. Just as the bandages are 
being reapplied, a nurse arrives and says there is a child waiting in 
the children’s consulting-room to have a throat-swab taken : can we 
spare a dresser to do the needful? The child is yelling its eyes out 
and there’s no student free to attend to it. 

Agnew is busy and Robsart invisible, so I finish off the bandages 
and go with Nurse. In the children’s room, a boy of three or four is 
sitting on his mother’s knee roaring, his mouth wide open. This is 
ideal, from my point of view, so I dash for the swab in its test-tube. 
At sight of it, however, and of my advancing spatula, the urchin 
closes his jaws like a steel trap. His mother says: 

‘ Now, Bertie, be a good boy and let Doctor look down his throat.’ 

Bertie continues to roar through clenched teeth. His mother 
says: ‘ Bertie, if you don’t open yer mouth for the lady, I'll fetch 
Daddy to yer.’ 

Bertie blubbers incoherent terror, but his mouth does not open. 
‘Dad and the copper, Bertie.’ 
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Bertie at last opens his mouth in a roar of disapproval, and I 
insert the spatula, upon which his teeth snap viciously. We are 
thus no forrader, so his mother is dismissed and Nurse conveys a 
dismayed, struggling Bertie into a cubicle. There he quiets down 
at once, opens his mouth wide at my first suggestion, revealing a 
throat lined with white parchment which looks extremely suspicious 
of diphtheria and which I swab generously, and even refrains from 
coughing in my face—an almost unheard-of piece of courtesy on such 
occasions. In gratitude, I present him with three pennies, and 
restore him to his mother, on seeing whom he immediately howls 
dismally. The encounter with Bertie has taken over twenty minutes, 
and I find the dressings’ room, on my return, ina frenzy, since the 
time is 11.20, and the benches outside seem to be as crowded with 
patients as when we started work at nine o’clock. 

Agnew is twice as quick and efficient as Robsart, yet one never 
sees her hurrying, whereas it is seldom possible to walk across the 
room without either being charged by Robsart as she hastens to the 
steriliser, or colliding with her as she emerges from a cubicle or 
tempestuously imports a new patient. The room, in fact, appears to 
be densely populated with Robsarts, all in a state of fuss. It is 
useless to complain, however, so Agnew and I grin encouragingly at 
each other, or murmur, after a particularly annoying encounter : 
‘There, there,’ and carry on. 

All count of time is lost in the effort to do dressings at top speed. 
Replicas of Sid and Alf, in every stage of grubbiness and smell, come 
and go. At one period, I am dealing with a genteel barmaid, whose 
bosom (but not her voice) would do credit to a retired prima donna. 
It appears that she burned her hand while a gentleman was lighting 
a cigarette for her. She deplores the disfiguring effect of the bright 
yellow picric acid that has been ordered for her dressing. She is, 
however, most courageous, and a pleasing contrast to her successor— 
@ young man, fashionably suited and of no occupation who, having 
jammed his thumb in a door some weeks ago, had to have the nail 
removed, and still makes more fuss about it than many a man over & 
lost hand. I only get one little girl among my patients. The others 
all adore Agnew, and see to it that she and none other attends to 
them. A worker froma large post office near by is afflicted with what 
he describes as a ‘ harvest-festival’ carbuncle: it takes some time 
to deal with effectively and the man makes the familiar request for a 
‘ cerstifkit ’ stating how long he has spent at hospital, lest he be 
accused, on his return to work, of having dallied in a ‘ pub.’ 
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Suddenly there seem to be no more patients. Robsart, washing 
noisily, announces that she has had one of the most ghastly mornings 
she has ever known. Agnew, washing quietly, says that there is 
actually one more patient, but he insists on seeing me. Robsart 
looks disapproving, but collapses when ‘ he ’ comes in and proves to 
be Johnny Mason who has been hanging about in the doorway ever 
since he helped me with the pimply youth early in the morning. His 
leg healed a fortnight ago and he was officially discharged then, but 
he turned up afterwards and said couldn’t he come a little more 
‘ jest ter git a bandage, Nurse.’ I called him Oliver Twist, and asked 
him if he knew what I meant. He looked bewildered, so I told him 
to take sixpence to Woolworth’s and ask for a book called Oliver 
Twist, by one Charles Dickens. Off he went and for a week we saw 
him no more. Then he appeared one morning, and said he had 
finished the first volume: would I please let him have sixpence 
for the second? Again he departed, and for another week there 
was peace. This is his first reappearance. I look at his leg, and 
can see only a perfectly healed scar. Forgetting all about Oliver 
Twist, I inform Johnny firmly that I will not give him even a band- 
age, and he is to consider himself finally discharged. He stares 
at me blankly. I translate : 

‘ Johnny, there’s nothing the matter with you and you know it. 
Git!’ 

Johnny gives me a reproachful look, and slinks out, leaving me 
to feel a brute. I wash, wondering how it can be 1.15 already. 
Johnny is waiting for me outside the door. 

‘Please, Nurse,’ he begins shyly. 

‘Well, Johnny ?’ 

‘T’ve read all *bout Oliver Twist.’ 

*D’you like him, Johnny ?’ 

‘Yes, Nurse. Please, I know why you called me Oliver Twist.’ 

‘That’s good. Why did I?’ 

‘ Because I was innercent.’ (The last word spoken with great 
emphasis and a note of triumph.) 

‘Isee, Johnny. Well, good-bye, youngman. You'll be coming 
here with burns on November the sixth, I expect. See you then.’ 

Johnny, proud of his reputation as a fireworks enthusiast, departs 
grinning. 

I go my way, also grinning, though with no reputation to speak 
of, to a much-needed lunch. 
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THE LIFT OF THE MORNING. 
BY P. W. YUILLE. 


THE land lies under an open sky, chilled by the immensity of 
interplanetary space. No shield of cloud protects the lower air, 
and no wind carries the slight warmth from the loch; the dew 
is heavy like rain. Three glens lead to the loch-head, where level 
pasture has formed on the river delta and is still creeping sea- 
ward. Here the night mist lies heavy on bird and beast, and 
here three are heading for the central glen in the dark before the 
lift of the morning. 

It has been remarked innumerable times how still lies the earth 
before dawn, but it must be experienced on such a morning to 
enable the limited human mind to understand stillness and com- 
plete quiet. We are thankful that our feet make little noise, for 
when we stand the silence is as precious as a Ming vase, and seems 
much more ancient. To break this were a crime against powers 
older than the moon, which gleams cold above us. It is summer, 
and the cattle lie apparently asleep in the fields, but from time 
to time a head is lifted without a trace of disturbance, and eyes 
look steadily in our direction. It would be no surprise for us were 
we suddenly to awake and find ourselves rubbing the sleep from 
our eyes. Every shepherd and many others experience this any 
morning, and many have written of it, but to-day, with so much 
mental and physical unrest, and coming to one of us after the 
abominations of congested machine-ruled humanity, we under- 
stand the ancient worship of Mother Earth. A sensation of fear, 
overwhelming and terrible, grips us, and it takes all the weight 
of such of modern thought as we have absorbed to keep us off 
our knees. Superstition and animism, you say: come and ex- 
perience it with us. There is something here more alive and 
potent than the whole structure of our assumed civilisation. It 
is the peace of the grave: the quiet of sleeping motherhood. 

But listen: there is a feeling as of movement afar off. We 
feel the presence of an awakening earth. An oscillation can be 
sensed: not pure and absolute, but the result of a million move- 
ments transmitted to us through what sense we know not. Slowly 
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and yet overwhelmingly rapid comes the lift of the morning. On 
your knees now ; for the first trace of sunlight is seen on the peaks 
above us. 

My two friends, spaniels, who have remained quiet and sub- 
dued, suddenly appear to lose all sense of propriety and are now 
racing and leaping at each other: the sun has arisen and is shin- 
ing on his people. Out on the loch a wild duck and her brood, 
sedately paddling mid-water, become one and all miniature racing 
craft. With a noise like a main sheet when going about, they 
scuttle along the surface, and then—are no more. They reappear 
at intervals as their lungs feel the strain and prepare for another 
regatta. A harsh cry betrays a heron and he rises leisurely in the 
manner of herons to fly low over the water across the loch. At 
the entrance to the glen a farm dog barks, like the voice of a 
preacher in an empty cathedral, so does it sound, tearing through 
the silence and echoing hollowly from all sides. 

I have often read of the vault of heaven, but until now it has 
been a mere phrase. Starlit nights do not, to me, produce a sen- 
sation of enclosure, under an immense dome: it is a feeling of 
great but penctrable distance, but this morning I realise the dome. 
I can hear the echo from the vault even if I cannot see it, and 
my mind cannot believe in it. An illusion, perhaps, but a great 
illusion. 

Everything moves, everything lives with the coming of the sun : 
greater than the earth he undoubtedly is. Man had indeed advanced 
theologically when he passed from earth worship to sun worship. 
So we feel this morning, and so must the worshippers of Amen-Ra 
have felt, four thousand years ago. 

With occasional glances, apologetic and entreating, my friends 
still race and curvet, but in another hour they will be as sober 
as spaniels, who have serious thoughts and business-like minds, 
can possibly be. 

We travel slowly on, as the life-giving sun floods more and 
more of the glen in golden light, and with the day our dream fades 
and we become as men and dogs must needs be, conventionally 
sane and more or less civilised. 
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THE PASSPORT. 
BY GARNETT RADCLIFFE. 


PrivaTE SERROLD slipped his hand inside his rags and felt the 
wad of notes concealed against his body. It was a thick, comfort- 
able wad. Nearly fifteen hundred rupees, mostly in notes of small 
denomination. They were still fastened together by an elastic 


band, just as they had been when he had stolen them from the 


till in the canteen. 

That was all right. Those notes would pay his passage to 
Australia and leave plenty over for the hell of a spree. Once he 
had reached Bombay there would be no difficulty about getting a 
passage to Sydney so far as the money went, but the question of 
a passport rather bothered him. Without a passport he could not 
get out of India. And to get out of India before the military 
authorities caught him was imperative. 

If they did catch him they’d have quite a lot of charges to bring 
up. Robbing the canteen was only one of the things he’d done. 
He’d beaten up the canteen sergeant, stolen his revolver and set 
fire to the quartermaster’s ‘ go-down.’ Gentlemen-rankers when 
they do break out have a way of doing things thoroughly. Serrold 
was a gentleman-ranker, and he’d been very drunk. So drunk 
that it was a miracle he hadn’t killed someone. 

This was the second time drink had got him into trouble. The 
first had been six years before when he was just on the point of 
leaving college, a fully qualified doctor for whom a brilliant career 
had been prophesied. But a hectic night, ending with a motor- 
car smash that got his name in the papers, had wrecked that career. 
Men who have been in prison can’t become doctors however clever 
they may be. Serrold had enlisted, and in due course he had 
arrived on the North-West Frontier of India with his regiment. 

And now another career had gone smash. Well, he didn’t 
give a curse this time. Soldiering had bored him stiff. He meant 
to get to Australia and have a bit of fun with the money he’d stolen. 
He’d done with respectability. He’d go to the devil with the 
brakes off and then finish. 

A bottle of whisky was one of the things he had stolen from the 
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canteen. He raised it to his mouth and drank the spirit raw. 
Good stuff! It drove away those thoughts of ‘ what might have 
been.’ 

He’d get to Australia allright. Somehow, somewhere he’d raise 
the necessary passport. 

‘The Lord will provide,’ he muttered and rose to his feet. 
It was still early evening, but there was nobody about. He felt 
that he might with safety leave the cave and continue his trek to 
Hernai, the nearest point touched by the railway. At Hernai he 
could get a train to Muttra, and from there it would be simple to 
get a connection to Bombay. 

At that moment and in that place it seemed absurd to worry 
about such an appurtenance of civilised life as a passport. The 
regiment had been at Fort Gun when he had thrown his famous 
drunk, and he had fled due east, making his way up the Jagai Pass 
and across the Jagai Hills to the Sandemain Range. Then he had 
turned south and followed the Lorolai River into Waziristan, that 
desolate little state sandwiched between the Furious Gomal and the 
scarcely less furious Tirah. It was a journey that only a very strong 
and determined man could have accomplished. 

No one could have guessed he was a white man as he stood at 
the mouth of the cave in which he had hidden all day. Before 
leaving Fort Gun barracks he had had the foresight to exchange 
his uniform for the filthy, cast-off rags and pagri (turban) of a 
Waziri follower. His arms and legs and face were as dark as a 
Wazir’s, thanks to the mixture of cocoa-nut oil and ash with which 
he had smeared them, that method of disguise being a favourite one 
among British soldiers in India who wish to pass themselves off 
as natives. Unfortunately, he had not been able to do the job as 
thoroughly as he would have liked. Owing to the shortness of 
time at his disposal he had had to content himself with staining the 
exposed portions of his skin alone. 

But the native follower’s rags hid the whiteness he had not been 
able to stain. A strong-growing black beard and deep sunburn 
had completed his resemblance to a Wazir. And, almost as im- 
portant as the matter of colour, he was able to speak Pushtu fairly 
fluently. He was a good linguist, and the sheer boredom of the 
life in Fort Gun had driven him to employ his active brain in 
mastering the language. 

Altogether he felt he had a good chance of making his escape. 
Hostile tribesmen were the chief danger; but by hiding in caves 
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during the day and travelling only at night he had been able to 
evade their notice. As it happened there were not many tribesmen 
about to be evaded. It was the harvest season and they were 
busy in the cultivated land around the villages. 

From where he stood he could see the Perrin road about a quarter 
of a mile down the valley. Suddenly he stiffened and moved 
farther back into the gloom of the cave. Three figures on horse- 
back were coming along the road at a canter. One of them, a 
native, seemed to be pointing in his direction. 

The other two riders wore topees and khaki uniforms. By 
the red ‘flash’ on the side of the topees Serrold knew them for 
British officers of the Baluchistan Police. Even at that distance 
he thought he could recognise them. They were Lieutenants 
Cartwright and Fenner, both of whom he had often seen in Fort 
Gun. 

Native policemen would not be sent to round up a white soldier 
even though he was a deserter. Cartwright and Fenner had come 
themselves, and they’d come fast by secret paths on their country- 
bred ponies. The native with them must be one of their agents, 
Someone must have seen Serrold entering the cave that morning. 
Word had reached the agent and he had informed the officers. 

Serrold cursed savagely. He had not dreamed the pursuers 
were so hot on his trail. Although he was well aware of the deadly 
efficiency of the Baluchistan Police, the most dreaded force on the 
Border, he had been confident his own cleverness would enable 
him to get away. 

Cartwright and Fenner must have calculated he would make 
for the railhead at Hernai and ridden hard across country to cut 
him off. Damned clever, but they hadn’t got him yet. He was 
bitterly resolved that he wouldn’t be taken alive. Rather than do 
a long stretch in a military detention camp he’d blow his brains 
out with the canteen sergeant’s revolver. — 

He took out the revolver now and saw to the loading. Should 
he? No—he wanted to get to Australia and have a final fling 
before he passed out. The policemen hadn’t seen him yet and 
there was still a chance he could get away. 

The three riders had momentarily disappeared in a dip in the 
road. Serrold slipped out of the cave and began to run up the 
hill. Despite the treacherous shale underfoot he ran swiftly. At 
college he had been something of an athlete and he was still amaz- 


ingly strong. 
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Bent double lest they should see him against the sky he sprinted 
over the shoulder of the hill. On the other side a long slope covered 
with scrub led down to a sandy goat-track. He straightened him- 
self and ran his hardest. Having reached the path he turned to 
the right without pausing to consider why. 

The noise of a shout came faintly to his ears. He smiled grimly. 
That meant one of the policemen had spotted the cave in which 
he had hidden and was hailing his companions. The still-hot 
remains of his fire would tell them they were close on their quarry. 

Glancing over his shoulder he saw a figure on horseback canter- 
ing along the crest of the hill, horse and rider silhouetted against 
the evening sky. Then the track rounded a jutting-out knoll and 
he was once more hidden from view. He steadied his pace to a 
jog-trot, his sandals making no sound upon the sand. 

Soon the hills began to close in upon the path. On the left a 
sheer cliff reared itself hundreds of feet above his head. To the 
right the ground sloped to a pebbly mazdan (plain) devoid of cover. 

Suddenly he espied a spot where there was a break in the con- 
tinuity of the cliff. Another path, very steep and as rough as 
the bed of a dried-up river, led up into the darkness of a deep 

defile. The sinister, forbidding aspect of the place struck into 
Serrold’s mind even at that moment. 

Could he hide there? But then a little way up the steep path, 
pitched against the side of the defile, he saw a sheepskin tent out- 
side of which three Waziri tribesmen were squatting. A fourth 
Wazir stood like a sentry beside the path. He had a rifle in his 
hand. 

Had the police officers suspected he would try to escape that 
way and posted the Wazirs to head him off? It seemed unlikely, 
but Serrold could think of no other reason to account for the presence 
of the guard at the mouth of the defile. For whom else should 
they be waiting in that sinister, silent spot ? 

Fortunately they had not heard his approach. He left the 
goat-track, went downhill until the rising ground hid him from 
view, and in that way made his way past the danger-spot without 
being noticed. A few hundred yards farther on he rejoined the 
goat-track. 

Night was fast drawing in and his first panic had somewhat 
subsided. For the time being at least he had shaken off the police 
officers. Probably they had wasted time searching for him among 
the rocks in the vicinity of the cave. Yes, he’d do the fools yet 
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for all their cleverness. He’d get to Sydney, and then—he grinned 
at the thought of what he’d do in Sydney. 

As he advanced along the winding path the country became 
more open. Rounding a corner he suddenly found his way blocked 
by a native village. 

And then he saw something else that made him whistle with 
surprise. Standing by itself and overlooking the village there 
was a tiny bungalow built of roughly hewn stones. It had a deserted 
air of not having been lived in for years. The windows were shut- 
tered and what had evidently once been a garden in front was 
now choked with camel-thorn. 

By its style Serrold knew it must have been erected for a Euro- 
pean. Who on earth could have elected to live in this desolate, 
sun-baked spot hundreds of miles from the nearest civilisation ? 
But that wasn’t the moment to stand and ponder the question. 
He dared not let himself be seen by the people in the village. They 
would inform the police officers for the sake of the reward. 

Could he hide in the empty bungalow? He went towards it, 
and as he did so he saw a native standing in what had once been 
the garden. He was an old man, bent double with age and with 
a patriarchal beard reaching almost to his waist. 

In a flash Serrold had made his plan. He jumped the low stone 
wall and advanced upon the whimpering ancient with revolver 
levelled. 

‘Listen.’ He seized the native’s shoulder and shook him roughly. 
‘ There are two sahibs of the Baluchistan Police following on horse- 
back. They are pursuing me. When they come to this spot they 
will doubtless stop and enquire if any man has gone past. Thou 
must swear that thou hast seen no one. Do you understand ? 
When they ask their questions declare that no one has gone along 
the path.’ 

He had to repeat what he said twice to make his meaning clear. 
Then he held the revolver before the old man’s eyes and tapped it 
with his finger. 

‘Make no mistake, buddha. I will lie concealed among the 
scrub a little distance away, and if you betray me the words will 
be the last you will ever utter. Remember that you are covered 
by my revolver while you are speaking. One word concerning my 
presence and you will die.’ 

He towered over the old man, a grim, reckless figure in his rags. 
The old man shrank from him in terror. 
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‘I will not betray you—I swear it by the graves of my forefathers, 
Are you not a sahib yourself in disguise? You speak Pushtu after 
the manner of the officer sahibs.’ 

‘I am a white man but no sahib,’ Serrold said with a bitter 
laugh. ‘I am a thief—a disgraced man—and the men of my own 
blood are hunting me like a wolf. But don’t speak, buddha... . 
I hear the horses. ... Stay where you are and remember the 
revolver when they ask their questions.’ 

He crouched down in the thick scrub a few feet from where the 
old man stood. Now he could distinctly hear the sound of the 
horses cantering down the track towards the village. 

As Serrold had expected, the police officers saw the old man 
in his white clothing standing before the bungalow. Lieutenant 
Fenner swung his pony off the track and cantered up the slope. 

‘Hey, buddha! Has any man come down this path from the 
direction of the hills? A tall man with a beard dressed as a Waziri 
hillsman. Hast thou seen any such go past?’ 

Serrold’s revolver was not pointing at the old native. The 
muzzle was turned to his own forehead. Anyway he had got one 
safe form of passport. A bullet would send him to the devil by 
an even quicker route than he had planned. 

And then he heard the old man’s quavering voice. 

‘Nay, Hazur, I have been near this spot all evening and if any 
had passed I must have seen him. The man thou art following 
must have gone another way.’ 

‘Confound it!’ Serrold heard Fenner say. ‘The blighter has 
given us the slip after all. He must have dodged back some- 
where into the hills.’ 

He rode away, and then Serrold heard his voice in the distance 
speaking to Cartwright. They were discussing the problem. He 
waited and presently he heard them ride on in the direction of the 
village. 

Once again he’d escaped! Well, he was having a good run for 
his money. He uncocked the revolver and rose to his feet. 

An idea came into his mind. The empty bungalow would make 
an excellent hiding-place until he could be certain the police officers 
had left the vicinity. Then he could once more push on in the 
direction of Hernai. 

He turned to the old man who was obviously a caretaker of 
some sort. 

‘ Shabash (well done), buddha! You lied like a gentleman. 
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But I’ve not finished with you yet. I’m going to hide in that 
bungalow until the police sahibs have gone away. Have you got 
the keys? All right, lead on——’ 

He pushed the old man, whimpering and protesting, up the 
verandah steps to the front door. The native produced a rusty 
key and unlocked it. A smell of mildew and damp greeted Serrold 
as he stepped inside. 

‘Phew! You don’t keep this place very well aired, do you? 
Never mind, it will be better than sleeping in a cave among the 
hills. My luck was in when I struck this spot.’ 

He had followed the bent figure of the custodian into what had 
evidently once been the sitting-room of the bungalow. A few 
pieces of English furniture had been pushed against the walls. 
Some chairs, a table and a piano. A little pile of books and music, 
green with age and nibbled by the ants. On one wall a framed text 
hung against the mildewed paper. Serrold could read the words: 
‘Lo, we have left our own and followed thee.’ 

He selected a chair that looked as if it would bear his weight. 
He was too hungry and tired to feel curious. Taking some food 
out of his haversack, food he had stolen from a native’s hut two 
days before, he began to eat ravenously. 

‘This is luxury, buddha. You sit down there while I feed. 
I daren’t let you out of my sight just yet. You might feel tempted 
to claim the reward they’re offering for the deserter from Fort 
Gun.’ 

The old man squatted obediently upon the floor. When 
Serrold had finished eating he slipped his hand inside his rags and 
felt for the roll of notes. It was still there. He smiled as he lighted 
one of his few remaining cigarettes. 

‘ That’s put heart into the troops!’ He spoke in English not 
caring whether the old man could understand or not. ‘I’ve got 
a feeling that I’m going to get clear away. To Australia, buddha, 
to a white man’s country! It won’t be difficult to reach Hernai 
from here. I’ve done the worst. What's the betting that in two 
months time I won’t be having a drink in a Sydney bar?’ 

The old man stared at him blankly. Serrold went on speaking 
aloud. The sound of his own voice in the dark room gave him a 
sense of companionship. 

‘Damned funny how things pan out! They thought no end 
of me at college—thought I was going to be Doctor Serrold of 
Harley Street one day. I believe I would too, if I hadn’t made 
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that slip. Rather a pity when you come to think of it. Well, 
what the hell doI care? A short life and a merry one is my motto. 
Christ, I wish I’d some whisky now! Doctor Serrold that should 
have been would like a drink.’ 

One word had caught the old man’s attention. He was looking 
at Serrold with suddenly awakened interest. 

‘A doctor, sahib? Did you say you were a doctor?’ 

‘Yes. I can write F.R.C.P.E. after my name, but I don’t 
suppose that conveys anything to you. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because, sahib, she for whom this bungalow was built was 
also a doctor.’ 

‘She?’ Serrold stared at him. ‘Do you mean to say a 
woman once lived in this God-forsaken hole? A white woman ?’ 

‘A white woman, sahib. Many many years ago, twenty, thirty, 
so many that I have forgotten. I was her servant, and when she 
went I stayed on, having no other home. But when she lived here 
it was not as you see it now. All was neat and clean. She had 
brought flowers from England and they grew in the garden where 
you see the camel-thorn. That was her piano, sahib. I remem- 
ber-——’ 

‘But what the hell did she come here for?’ Serrold cut into 
the flow of his garrulity. ‘Thirty years ago! Why, there can’t 
have been another white person within five hundred miles. It 
was before they made the Perrin road and opened up the Gomal. 
Even Fort Gun wasn’t built then. What in the name of goodness 
was a white woman doing here?’ 

‘She was a missionary doctor, sahib. For three years she 
lived in this bungalow seeing no one save the Wazirs. At first 
they threatened her with death, but she had no fear. And finally 
they came to love her and look for her coming. Not even the 
Deputy Commissioner Sahib himself had greater influence in this 
place. She was as a mother to all although she was but young 
in years.’ 

‘ And then she got fed up and cleared out, I suppose ? ’ Serrold 
sneered. ‘Couldn’t stick the loneliness and went back to 
England ? ’ 

‘Not England, sahib. She went up the one-way road.’ 

‘You mean she died ?’ 

The old servant nodded his head which in the East means ‘ no.’ 

‘She is dead now, but it was not to that I referred when I spoke 
of the one-way road. *Tis the name the Wazirs have given to a 
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path that leads up through a dark defile about a mile from here, 
You must have passed it, sahib, as you came along. And it is the 
truth that many a brave man who has faced death a hundred times 
unafraid would shrink in terror from that path... . Yet the little 
memsahib went up it. ... She went up it merrily and with great 
pride. ... She went up it knowing well there could be no return,’ 

Serrold bent forward and stared at him. Was he doting ? 

‘ You’re speaking in riddles, buddha. Yes, I saw the one-way 
road as you call it. There were men with rifles posted like sentries 
at the mouth of the defile. I wondered what they were doing. 
Where does the road lead to?’ 

‘To the place the Wazirs call the valley of the unclean. It is 
a leper colony among the hills, and the one-way road is the only 
means by which it can be approached. Only the silver-skinned 
ones have the right to go through the defile, and once they have 
gone through they can never return. But my memsahib went up 
the path. Although all men sought to dissuade her, she would 
not rest until she had got permission to go and live among the lepers, 
Aie ... Aie... Twoshort years she was there, and then word 
was passed through the guard that she had caught the disease and 
was herself a leper. But Allah was very kind.... It was but 
a short while before we heard that she was dead... .’ 

‘My God!’ Serrold cried. ‘An English girl did that.... 
You say she was young?’ 

‘Young and strong, sahib.’ 

‘ Then—how—how could she do it?’ 

The old man spread out his hands in a helpless gesture. 

‘Only Allah who has made the hearts of men and women could 
answer that question. All I know is that she went merrily as if 
she had achieved her heart’s desire. ... Perchance you that are 
a man of the same blood can give the reason... .’ 

‘I—I think I can.’ Serrold’s voice suddenly broke. ‘It was 
because she was white, buddha. It was because she was white all 
through.’ 

And as he spoke it passed through his mind that he too was 
white. Yes, even though he was a wastrel and a thief he was still 
a white man. He was of the same stock as that unknown girl 
missionary. 

The story had moved him to the depths of his being. It had 
fired aspirations and dreams he had long since thought were dead. 
Once he too had thought a life of service and self-sacrifice for others 
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the greatest goal to which any man could attain. He had not 
always been a wastrel. Those almost forgotten ideals now flamed 
into vivid life. Why should not he, Serrold, the wastrel, carry the 
torch his countrywoman had dropped? Like her, he was young 
and strong and had knowledge of healing. Why should he not 
follow her up the one-way road from which there was no return ? 

By God, that would be a fitter ending for an English gentleman 
than drinking himself to death in a Sydney bar! Was it only 
chance that had brought him to this spot? Might it not be that 
he had been seen as too fine an instrument to be wasted? As by 
a miracle he had been given a chance of redeeming his wasted life 
and fulfilling his very highest ambitions. An extraordinary feeling 
of gratitude and humbleness filled his heart. His decision had 
been made. He would seize this Heaven-sent chance. 

Suddenly he remembered the money he had stolen. It meant 
nothing to him now. He sprang to his feet and flung the roll of 
notes upon the table. 

‘Here, buddha, you’re an honest man and you'll see that those 
are handed to the police officer sahibs. I’ve changed my mind 
about going to Australia. I’ve heard of another job that I think 
might suit me better. A job among the silver-skinned ones. .. . 
Do you think they would like another doctor sahib to live among 
them ?’ 

‘Of a surety they would. But, sahib, is it thy meaning that 
thou too art going to the valley of the unclean? Remember, 
sahib, there can be no return. And how will you get permission 
to go up the defile? Only the lepers are allowed up the one-way 
road. The Waziri guard have orders to shoot any other who 
attempts to go.’ 

‘But the memsahib went ?’ 

‘ Ay, but she had a pass giving her the authority. She got an 
official pass from the chief mullah of the district with great diffi- 
culty. Thou art a stranger and unknown.’ 

Serrold laughed bitterly. 

‘It would seem then that a passport is required even to enter 
the valley of the unclean! It’s not likely that they’d grant one 
to a thief and a deserter. But there must be some other way. 
Perhaps——’ 

He stopped short. From outside had come the unmistakable 
neigh of a pony. Then he heard voices and footsteps coming up 
the garden path. 
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The police officers! He guessed what had brought them 
back. They too had conceived the notion of passing the night 
in the empty bungalow. 

Was there a back way out? He turned to the old man, but 
he was shaking with terror and confusion, incapable of giving a 
direction. Now there was a knocking against the front door. He 
heard Cartwright’s voice : 

‘It’s not locked! Let’s walk straight in. Come on——’ 

Serrold waited to hear no more. He made for the window and 
jerked it open. As the police officers with their clanking spurs 
strode into the bungalow, he scrambled through out to the verandah. 

To his dismay a full moon had risen and everything was almost 
as clear as day. Which way should he go? Back into the hills, 
That was the only alternative to the village. 

Once more he was on the sandy goat-track. As he ran he 
glanced to right and left, seeking some spot where he might hide 
in safety. But the scant vegetation growing on the slopes was 
too meagre to afford cover. He must go on until he reached more 
broken ground. 

Very soon the police officers would again be upon his trail. 
They would see the roll of money and the haversack he had for- 
gotten in the bungalow. They would guess that he would try to 
break back for the hills and pursue him on their ponies. 

He set his teeth and ran like a madman along the twisting, 
winding track. And then—sooner even than he had feared—he 
heard the sound of cantering hooves. Curse the moonlight! 
Had it been a dark night he could have evaded them with 
ease. 

He was done! He could run no more, and the riders were close 
behind. Owing to the twisting nature of the path the ponies could 
not exert their full speed, but even so they were overhauling him 
at every stride. And there was still nowhere that he could hide. 
Capture was inevitable. 

Surely this was the bitterest trick Fate had ever played upon: 
aman! He wouldn’t be taken alive. His revolver...? God, 
he’d left it in his haversack in the bungalow! So even that pass- 
port was gone! 

They’d seen him now and were shouting that they’d shoot if 
he didn’t stop. Let them! He was past caring. 

And then the mouth of the defile that led to the valley of the 
unclean loomed upon his right. Instinctively he swerved off the 
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track. Blind and reeling with exhaustion he stumbled up the 
steep incline. 

‘We've got the blighter now,’ Cartwright laughed. ‘Like a 
rat in a trap. He’s turned into the defile to the leper colony, and 
the Wazir guard will head him off.’ 

They eased up their ponies, for they knew now their quarry 
could not escape. 

The Wazir sentry saw the figure coming towards him. Three 
times his fierce challenge rang through the defile. Serrold gave no 
answer. As he ran he extended his arms wide ready for the bullet 
he expected and desired. 

The Wazir’s rifle leapt to his shoulder. His cheek cuddled the 
stock, his hawk eyes glanced along the sights. In the moonlight 
that poured into the defile he could see the runner plainly. He 
aimed for the heart—and then suddenly he lowered the rifle and 
sprang wide to let Serrold stumble past him up the one-way 
road... . 

Lieutenant Cartwright leant from his saddle in angry expostu- 
lation. ‘You fool! Why didn’t you stop that man? He wasn’t 
a leper. I thought only lepers had the right to go up the defile!’ 

The tribesman’s teeth glinted under his black moustache. 

‘Thou art mistaken, sahib,’ he smiled. ‘He was a leper. 
Through a torn portion of his clothing I saw his skin. It showed 
as white as snow in the moonlight, and by that token I knew he 
had the right to pass.’ 
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FIVE ENGLISH ‘TANKA.’ 


* Japanese tanka are tiny odes of no more than five lines each, 
of the shape 5, 7, 5, 7, 7, making but 31 syllables all told. The first 
3 lines is the kami no ku or “‘ wpper hemistich,” the second the shimo 
no ku or “lower hemistich.” A slight pause is always made between 
the two in reciting. —Bast. Hatt CHAMBERLAIN. 































MODERN WEDDING. 
Merrily ring bells, 
Sound loudly, flutes and trombones, 
This bride comes dancing. 


Her foot and not her finger 
She should give to her lover. 


‘LES SYLPHIDES.’ 
White moths in the dusk; 
Green glades lit by a pale moon; 
Lime, orris and musk. 


Pearls, swung to a silken tune ; 
Young love, young sorrow, and June. 


OMEN. 
Our neighbour’s housedog, 
Crept past the open doorway, 
Grey in the twilight. 


So might pass the grey were-wolf 
Leading his pack, disaster. 


MAN ACHIEVES SPEED. 
Chasing the swallow, 
Tracing the course of a star, 
Out-pacing the horse ; 


Wingless man, two-footed, slow, 
By his wits can race, can fly. 


ESCAPE. 
Through the gates of sleep 
We steal, and outwit the watch 
That our senses keep. 


Loosed now are the chains of fears, 
Gone are the jailors, eyes, ears. 
KaTHLEEN ConyNGHAM GREENE. 

















BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—LOVER. 
BY M. M. HUGHES. 


Ir was generally known that when the Independence of the United 
States of America had been conclusively acknowledged and ratified 
by the Treaty of Peace of September 3, 1783, and, under his able 
direction, the diplomatic and commercial relations of the United 
States with France had been successfully established, Benjamin 
Franklin would be as ready to return to his beloved Philadelphia, as 
Philadelphia was eager to welcome him back. 

It is not generally known, however, why, his business successfully 
concluded, he did not at once return. Somehow it never got into 
the biographies that the reason was—a woman ; Madame Helvétius, 
more generally known as the ‘ good lady of Auteuil.’ ? 

During his embassy at the French Court, Franklin had taken up 
his residence at Passy, which was not far removed from Auteuil, 
whither, once having been introduced to Madame Helvétius, he 
began to find many excuses to wander. It was a pretty village, and 
the ‘ good lady ’ a most charming and highly gifted woman, amongst 
whose friends were numbered some of the most distinguished men of 
letters of the day. Such was her effect on Franklin that he appears 
seriously to have considered asking her to marry him ; did, indeed, 
eventually ‘ pop the question.’ But, though one can never be sure 
with women, Madame Helvétius seems to have had not the slightest 
presentiment of such a design, and to have continued to receive 
Franklin as a friend who entertained no other feelings towards her 
than those of the other distinguished men who honoured her with 
their friendship. 


1 Widow at the time of Claud Adrian Helvétius, who had acquired European 
notoriety with the publication of his work, Del’Esprit. He had early given indica- 
tion of unusual literary ability, but he was forty-three before this, his first published 
work, made its appearance. It was banned by the Parliament of Paris, because of 
its freedom of opinion ; but there is nothing to indicate that its author renounced 
the views therein contained. On the contrary, he persisted in its publication, and, 
like another Voltaire, came to England in 1744, to avoid the consequences. Subse- 
quently, at the invitation of the philosopher of Sans Souci, whose house was ever 
open to the thinking men of his day, he repaired to Berlin. He returned to France 
in 1771, and retired to Auteuil, where he lived quietly, with his wife till his death. 
Cie works of note are ‘ Le Bonheur,’ a poem, and De l’Homme, published after his 

eath. 
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Notwithstanding, between Passy and Auteuil there was estab- 
lished a more frequent interchange of visits than was customary 
with the charming widow. Once a week, accompanied by the 
Abbé de Laroche, her family Doctor Cabanis, and another, less 
intimate, but none the less esteemed friend, Monsieur Morellet, she 
repaired to Passy to dine with Franklin, and, much more frequently, 
Franklin returned the visit. But, so far, he had only visited her of 
an evening, when other of her friends were also present. He had 
yet to seek her out en privée. 

On his evening visits, he seems to have given as good an impression 
as he received ; his simple nobility of manner and outlook, combined 
with his strong sense of duty, which revealed itself in the most 
trivial things, were themes which never exhausted the admiration 
of Morellet. Then one morning Franklin decided that the time had 
come to open his heart to the charming widow, and so decide for all 
time his future happiness. Calling his valet, he told him to prepare 
to accompany him to Auteuil. 

This valet, whom Franklin affectionately designated ‘ Dick,’ was 
no ordinary man-servant, having served with distinction the person 
of Washington, in the American War of Independence. After the 
War, he had left Washington and become attached to Franklin, for 
whom he quickly conceived a more than ordinary respect and 
admiration. At Passy he had occupied his spare time in explaining 
to the other servants, and simple French folk, just how his master 
had come to discover that electricity and lightning are the same, and 
the general advantages of the discovery. 

*‘ He made a kite of a silk handkerchief, so,’ suiting the action to 
the word, ‘ and sent it up into the air, with an ordinary key fastened 
to the end of a hempen string, by which he held the kite in his hand. 
With him, to watch the result, was his son. Clouds gathered and 
passed, and, at last, lightning. It agitated the hempen cord, 
emitted sparks from the key, which gave Monsieur Franklin a slight 
shock. Thus was the identity of electricity with lightning made, and 
so overcome was Monsieur Franklin that he said he could willingly, 
at that moment, have died.’ 

Dick, too, Franklin had yet to discover, had a languir d’amour 
reason to like going to Auteuil, which, as he now handed his master 
his gold-headed cane, hat and gloves, he kept carefully hidden. 

Neither man spoke, as under the already hot sun of the mid-June 
morning, they took to the main road leading to Auteuil and two 
loves ; but, finding the way oppressive with the heat even at that 
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early hour, they presently deserted the main road for the shady 
by-paths. 

Madame Helvétius received Franklin in her salle de reception, 
which looked out on a beautiful garden. 

‘So early a visitor, my worthy Doctor Franklin,’ she exclaimed, 
extending a hand, over which Franklin bowed low. ‘I hope it is no 
unpleasant news which brings you to me at this hour?’ 

‘ Not in the least, my dear madame,’ Franklin returned. ‘I am 
come this early to get your opinion on something which interests me 
greatly,’ he began, rather incuriously it seems. 

‘That is indeed charming of you!’ was the unsuspecting 
answer. 

Franklin went on hurriedly: ‘ You recollect our conversation of 
last evening ; how I endeavoured by the most cogent arguments to 
convince you of the inadvisability of your continuing to lead a single 
life 2 ’ 

‘Heavens! Why revert to such a subject, mon ami? Let us 
rather speak of something else.’ 

Franklin, however, was not at all so inclined. ‘Can’t you see,’ 
he urged desperately, ‘ how your strange persistence in your faithful- 
ness to the memory of your dead husband affects me? I consider 
your attitude to be devoid of reasonable excuse, and perfectly 
futile.’ 

The lady waved a protesting hand, and, we can imagine, blushed 
as the reason for the early morning visit at last became apparent. 

‘ At another time we will talk of that—at another time, dear 
friend ! ’ 

Franklin, however, who seems to have had more than his share of 
that ‘ push ’ and ingenuity which characterises the modern Ameri- 
can, proceeded without abatement : 

‘ Now listen, my dear madame ; last night I had a dream. I 
dreamed that I was dead, and that I had been transported to that 
Paradise where I hope some day to enjoy imperishable happiness, 
and I saw myself asking the keeper of the Golden Gate to take me to 
where the philosophers were wont to meet. 

‘ “ There are only two,” the keeper informed me, “ who meet and 
converse with any sort of frequency, and their names are Socrates 
and Helvétius.” 

‘I asked then to be led to your former husband, dear madame, 
and found him delighted to see me. He asked me all about the 
present state of religion and politics in France, but nothing about 
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you. Then I found myself upbraiding him for his forgetfulness, but, 
imagine my surprise when he said he had since married another, and 
she my own former wife!’ 

Here we can imagine the ingenuous philosopher paused impres- 
sively, ere he went on to conclude with, ‘ Say, shall we not avenge 
ourselves for such inconstancy ?’ 

But the so charming widow of Auteuil had other ideas. Long 
ago she had made up her mind never to marry again, and before then 
she had rejected the offers of greater men than Franklin. 

She admired him, she now said, his passion for truth and all that 
was great and noble ; she appreciated to the full the honour he was 
doing her in asking her to become Mrs. Franklin II, but no—and 
breaking off suddenly, she put a finger to her lips, her eyes straying, 
as she did so, to the partly open window. 

‘Hist! Listen, my dear friend, listen to the voices below us. 
Do you recognise them ?’ 

Franklin did—Dick’s and that of Annette, the pretty daughter of 
Madame Helvétius’s gardener. 

‘ Let me go, Monsieur Richard ! ’ the girl’s voice, tremulous with 
an admixture of happiness and protest, came to the listeners’ ears, 
‘If Madame knew that you were detaining me so, she would surely 
discharge me from her service. Let me go! There! Don’t you 
hear? That is mon pére calling me to go and water his peas. Yes, 
and besides, I have not yet made the cheese for Madame, nor 
skimmed last night’s milk.’ 

Rising softly, Madame Helvétius beckoned Franklin to move 
nearer the window, whence, carefully concealed, they beheld seated 
on a stone bench beneath them, the dark-haired Annette, her waist 
imprisoned by the left arm of the fair-haired Dick, and both heads 
very close together. 

Franklin went an angry red, and was about to reveal his presence, 
when his companion stopped him, placing a tiny hand over his 
mouth, and urging him to keep quiet and listen further. 

‘ Understand me, Annette,’ the young man was saying. ‘ What 
I have to say to you I am willing for all the world to hear. Go, 
bring Madame Helvétius, if you will; bring your father, and I will 
tell them as I now tell you, I want to marry you, Annette.’ 

A slight pause, during which the girl seemed to be trying to make 
up her mind, and during which her attitude seemed to give to the 
young man some reason to hope, for he went on: 

‘ Well, then, we will be married. I will open my heart to Mon- 
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sieur Franklin. He will speak to Madame Helvétius, and they two 
will arrange matters with your father.’ 

‘You are serious, Richard ?’ asked the girl. 

‘Certainly, my dear Annette. We will be married and we will 

. go to America, and you shall see what you shall see. It is the finest 
country in the world, Annette. Monsieur Franklin will give us 
some land, which I shall cultivate. There we shall be free, and live 
content and happy. My land, Annette—you have no idea how 
grand. You will learn to love it as Ido. Your Rhone and Seine, 
they are mere brooklets, Annette, compared with the grandeur of our 
rivers ; and in any one of our lakes you might sink all Paris! But 
say the word, dear Annette, and before Monsieur Franklin leaves the 
house, we will have all settled.’ 

‘So grand and beautiful,’ murmured Annette, ‘so grand and 
beautiful. Amérique, you say it, Richard ?’ 

‘ Of course I do, Annette, and, God knows, I speak the truth.’ 

* And is there also a duck-pond like here in Auteuil ? ’ asked the 
maiden next. 

‘What!’ It is not difficult to imagine the shocked horror in the 
tone of the so grand Américain. ‘Duck-pond? You mean that 
rotten little pool of water you pass on entering the village. Why, 
Annette, it is nothing—a ditch planted round with sickly trees, and 
full of frogs and toads,’ 

‘Surely,’ murmured Annette, the while she gently disengaged the 
arm encircling her slim waist; ‘surely, a duck-pond like here in 
Auteuil. Have you that in your so grand country, Monsieur 
Richard 2’ 

‘ I think you do not love me, Annette,’ said Richard sadly ; ‘ you 
love your duck-pond better, or un jeune homme, I have seen hanging 
around it, you love better than me.’ 

‘No, Richard. But my duck-pond, yes, that I love. And my so 
grand Seine, more than the lakes in which you would sink all Paris ! 
I will marry you, Richard, if you will stay with me here in Auteuil.’ 

‘What, Annette? You would have me leave Monsieur 
Franklin? Have me never again to see my great and beautiful 
country ? Why, Annette, you don’t know what you ask ; it would 
be like deserting my flag, and that I cannot do. However humble 
their station, my country has need of all her citizens, Annette. I 
love you, Annette, I love you greatly, but I value duty above all.’ 

‘ And I, Richard, I too love my country—my beautiful France ; 
and my children, should it please the good God to give them, 
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Richard, I would have to love it, too. By the duck-pond of Auteuil 
I was reared, and by it I want to die,’ and, sans plus d’adieuz, she 
went to water her father’s peas, make the cheese for Madame, and 
skim the previous night’s milk. 

Madame Helvétius turned to Franklin. 

* You see, my dear friend, you heard what your so noble Richard 
said. And you, you are a more valuable citizen than he; at least 
you are more useful, more needed by your country. And I, I think 
like Annette. I love the duck-pond, the quiet, the peace. I 
cannot leave Auteuil.’ 

Speechless, Franklin raised her hand to his lips, and went. 

A few days later, he embarked with Richard at Havre for 
America, and, what is now generally known as a matter of history, 
upon his arrival at Philadelphia, was elected Governor, and, sub- 
sequently, President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


O wELL they knew what beauty was, 
The Greeks of old whose boys and girls 

Trembled in trees, or in the grass 
Unwrapt their hyacinthine curls, 


Or sang as birds within the trees, 

So changed by chance of some God’s whim; 
And still I often ask if these 

Be tiny boys or cherubim, 


Or if the golden marguerite 
That greets the sun has still an eye 
To dote on him as once the sweet 
Doomed Clytie in the days gone by. 


And so this doubtful life I praise, 
Since fair beyond its dust and noise 
Are flowers with a girl’s fond gaze 
And birdlings with the heart of boys. 
Witrrip THORLEY. 
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HARK BACK! V. 
THE BACKVELDT DRAGOONS. 
BY WILFRID JELF. 


Ir had been a pretty rough scrap! A good deal rougher than the 
squadrons had expected from this fever-stricken commando of the 
north. The Backveldt Dragoons had, in fact, been rudely handled ; 
and as the Regiment had for some months been having things 
very much its own way with a weary enemy, tempers were a bit 
frayed that night both in the farm buildings appropriated by the 
officers and by the camp fires down in the horse-lines. Moreover, 
in the course of the fight that brilliant squadron leader, Captain 
Heriot, had been killed and his body had so far not been recovered. 

And that was the bitterest pill of all. 

Now these rugged fighting men, whose private lives would have 
qualified them one and all with ease for any Foreign Legion, were 
like their cousins of the Highveldt Hussars out of sight and out 
of mind to Supreme Authority over a hundred miles away in Pre- 
toria. Up here in the north, the deadly poison of returns and 
reports, so dear to the heart of the perfectly trained Administrative 
Staff, could be—and in fact was—entirely dispensed with. They 
were just a law to themselves. No news of the doings of these 
gay Dragoons was good news. So why worry ? 

But it brought about a portentous fluttering in the dovecotes 
of Europe for all that, and a rattling of sabres in Potsdam which 
could be heard all over the world. 

Squadron leaders had walked up to Headquarters late at night 
to discuss the position with Colonel Van der Berg. Contact had 
been lost with the commando after night had fallen, but it was 
~ known that the position had been evacuated under cover of dark- 
ness and that the enemy had resumed his retreat into the desolation 
of the bushveldt. 

Hanbury, on whom the command of Heriot’s Squadron had 
now fallen, was engaged in earnest conversation with Colonel Van 
der Berg over the log fire, when the sound of a returning mounted 
patrol was heard in the farmyard outside. Within half a minute 
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young Paxton had dashed into the room. He walked up to the 
fireplace. The flickering glow of the burning logs lit up the excite- 
ment in his face as clearly as the wet mud on his clothing. 

‘The swine!’ he cried, discarding all restraint and oblivious 
to the circumstances. ‘They’ve mauled him!’ 

The Colonel pointed to a stool. 

‘Sit down, boy,’ he said, very quietly. ‘Give him a drink,’ 

A whisky-and-sparklet was mixed and he swallowed it at the 
first time of asking. Then they poured out another. 

‘ Now then,’ resumed the Colonel, and there was a wonderfully 
steadying note in his voice, ‘somebody has been mauled.’ 

The young officer checked his impetuosity and took a pull at 
himself. 

‘Yes, sir. We found Captain Heriot’s body after an hour’s 
search with stable lanterns. It was lying half-way down the hill 
outside the right flank of the position.’ 

He stopped. Something had sobered him: the look in the 
Colonel’s eye, perhaps, which was fixed steadily on him. Anyhow 
he felt he’d got to wait for permission to go on! 

‘Well?’ said Van der Berg at last. 

‘ His body had been mauled,’ said the boy almost in a whisper ; 
‘ all—hacked about. It looked as if it had been done by niggers,’ 

For the first time everybody moved. The tension was relieved 
now that the story was out. Hanbury spoke first. 

‘ There’s not the slightest doubt about it: the Dutchman had 
armed Kaffirs fighting with him to-day. I saw one loading and 
firing from behind a rock myself.’ 

The others nodded their agreement. Van der Berg looked into 
the fire. He was thinking hard and there followed a long silence. 
Then he roused himself and it was easy to see the suppressed rage 
that was burning under the surface. 

‘Very well. That settles it. We're not going to take that 
sort of thing lying down, and they’ve got to pay for it this time. 
Saddle up, boys, at once and get into them again. I suppose 
Heriot’s men will expect to be allowed to go first, eh, Hanbury ? 
Well, set ’em alight. We’ll follow you in our own time.’ 


Heriot’s squadron was seeing red! The men sat down to ride 
their horses’ tails off and by daybreak they were twenty miles 
away. By six they were beginning to pick up definite traces of 
a demoralised enemy in flight. The commando had been com- 
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posed of old warriors whose farms lay in the northern districts and 
who, after two years of desperate guerilla warfare in the west, 
had been detached from De La Rey’s fierce followers as exhausted 
and no longer worth their keep. Their orders had been of the 
vaguest—to keep together as a fighting formation and make their 
way as best they could to some remote hiding-place on the Limpopo. 
There they were to rest and shake off sicknesses until such time 
as they should be of some use to their country again. It was not 
exactly an exhilarating prospect. 

Their brilliant and unexpected stroke of the previous evening, 
though encouraging in its success, had taken the last ounce of 
stamina out of the commando, as it struggled along all night with 
neither out-span nor rest. One by one articles were shed by the 
track-side and even essentials dispensed with. And ‘ B ’ Squadron, 
with vengeance singing in their brains, came up with them at 
midday forty miles from their starting-point. 

The commando just had time to occupy a fairly suitable position 
of moderate strength: and this was to be the end for better or 
for worse. A low, lean kopje of half a mile frontage with pain- 
fully vulnerable flanks was the proposition presented to ‘B’ 
Squadron. A mile away to the left and a little farther back stood 
a small Mission hut under a group of eucalyptus-trees. 

The greatest troubles in the world are often due to the very 
small things. 

The first indication to the Dragoons of the selection of this 
position came in a withering and accurate fire of indiscriminate 
control of which the Boer rifleman has always been the expert 
master. The familiar pip-pop, pip-pop of the Mauser rifle at six 
hundred yards being the recognised signal to any man of intellect 
to fly for cover, ‘B’ Squadron vanished entirely from view with 
incredible alacrity, leaving no target for the hungry eyes which 
searched the ground over the foresights from among the rocks and 
boulders of the hillside. 

In the course of the next hour, by the skilful dribbling of twos 
and threes along a dried-up spruit bed, the Dragoon had his enemy 
pinned to the ground ; and in another half-hour the faulty flanks 
began to tell their inevitable tale. The end was coming. 

The white flag on the end of a rifle brought both sides stand- 
ing up in the open and an unceremonious surrender followed, in 
the course of which Hanbury and others had taken note of the 
fact that among their prisoners there were Kaffirs unaccountably 
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had quite clearly taken a thoroughly active part in the fight. 

And this, throughout two and a half years of war, had been; 
mutually agreed between both sides to be against the rules of the 
game. } 

The casualty list incurred in the course of the encounter worked: 
out about equally for each force; but on the debit side against 
the Boer was recorded the fact that Dragoons had undoubtedly 
been shot down by black men, and this account had to be settled 
by the white. 

‘B’ Squadron, Heriot’s squadron, went into bivouac for the 
night at once. They had been fortunate enough to bring off a 
stroke on their own. No necessity, therefore, to bother about a 
report on the matter till the morning. No one need know, in fact 
no one must know, to-night. 

The bivouac was arranged in a somewhat unusual manner. 
The officers threw their saddles down in the shade of a clump of 
trees, while the remainder of the squadron was sent off to the open 
veldt, half a mile or so away, where they formed laager with the 
bulk of the prisoners and their trek-wagons. On the other hand, 
the six or seven principal captives were detailed to spend the night 
near the officers. It was, perhaps, a reasonable solution of the 
matter. 

Now little, if anything further would ever have been heard of 
these events had immediate action been taken on the scene of the 
fighting in view of the flagrant violation of the White Man’s Law. 
It was the neglect of this obvious course of action which brought 
about its far-flung repercussions in the councils of Europe. In 
any case the fatal decision was taken and an irregular court martial 
held at a late hour of night under conditions which entirely pre- 
cluded the use of the Army Act and Queen’s Regulations. Short 
shrift and rough-and-ready justice were the governing factors: 
every prisoner was allowed his say, with trial, sentence, and 
execution all crowded into one breathless act. Within four hours 
the camp fire flickered fitfully over the sleeping figures of the self- 
appointed Court. Of the accused there was no sign. Short shrift 
indeed and rough-and-ready justice. 

But round the camp had prowled the spy of the Avenging 
Angel in the guise of a dark-skinned convert of the Mission with 
unforgiving eye which missed no detail. By dawn he was flying 
eastward with the winged feet of the informer till he faded away 
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ue recognition of good and faithful work was paid and no ques- 
jions were asked. 

It only took two months for the storm to break. ‘Clear Line’ 
sables roused Supreme Authority from routine. Telegraph wires 
became red hot. The Government at home was feverishly demand- 
ing immediate investigation into circumstances which the All- 
Highest in Berlin was disposed to look upon as in the nature of 
casus belli. The Chief Pastor of a German Mission in an obscure 
part of the Northern Transvaal was missing—had mysteriously 
disappeared, in fact, after a skirmish on a date named and within 
half a mile of his Mission hut. A Court was to be convened with- 
out a moment’s delay to enquire into and report upon rumours 
current among local Christian natives relating to the fate of this 
non-combatant and innocent person during the night which had 
followed his most improper capture. 

‘ Non-combatant and innocent person ! ! ’ was the growled com- 
ment among certain unnamed officers over the evening punch-bowl. 
‘ Why, the damned priest was shooting with the best of ’em, niggers 


+ | FE sun and dust. And ‘ B’ Squadron returned to the fold where 


~ and all!’ 


But it ended in another court martial all the same. The 
politicians saw to that all right. They must have their pound of 
flesh out of ‘B’ Squadron and they got it—— 

From two of them. 

And we who had served with them, feared mightily for them. 


Early morning mist clung round the walls of Pretoria Gaol ; 
that half-dew which crept relentlessly about the horse-lines and 
there took its unforgiving toll, to the confusion of all veterinary 
research into the scourge of horse-sickness. 

A half-company of Highlanders was marching through the silent 
streets, grim and dour, fortified against this early hour of lowest 
vitality by the rum ration specially provided by a Quartermaster 
of foresight out of the emergency store. Emergency indeed ! 
This was to be a dawn, please God, to be forgotten as soon as 
possible, for though some of their rifles were loaded with blank— 
others were not. 

Inside the prison a priest was praying fervently. Two sublimely 
calm young men sat on a bed before him. 

‘ Thanks awf’ly, Padre,’ said the fair one ; ‘ but you know, we 
don’t pretend we’re sorry. You see, they mauled poor old George 
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first and used buck-niggers to shoot us down with afterwards, 
They had their court martial and got what they deserved in the 
opinion of the Court. We’ve had ours too and there are no com- 
plaints. We're not squealing about it, like the psalm-singers are ! ’ 

‘Same here, Padre,’ added the other one; ‘so cheer up and 
—now let’s go.’ 

There was a pink glow in the sky to the east, very pink, very 
promising. The fringes of it were showing over the prison-yard 
wall under which still clung the heavy shadows of the night. In 
that shadow stood kilted figures. 

Towards these the party walked, and as they did so the rest 
of the world was standing still. Both men looked at the sky. 
The Chaplain was praying aloud. 

‘Please not, Padre!’ 

The parson complied, but the agony of silent prayer shone on 
his face. The fair young man turned to the prison governor and 
received his permission to speak to the officer in charge of the party, 

‘I say,’ he called out in a clear voice ; ‘ we’re awf'ly sorry you 
fellows should be dragged into this rotten business! We want 
you to take this cigarette-case,’ he added with a little laugh, ‘as 
a token of sympathy from us both. It comes from two good pals 
of George Heriot’s, who upheld the White Man’s Law.’ 

As he spoke, he took from it a cigarette and lighted it. All 
ranks saw the steadiness of his hand, and the flicker of the match 
showed a superbly calm face. The Captain walked across to take 
the offering and grasped the outstretched hand. 

So they went. 


‘Gawd, ’Tavish!’ said Private Fraser over their extra one up 
in the canteen that night. Up to this moment the subject had 
been mutually avoided. ‘Did ye tak’ note of them?’ 

* Aye,’ growled MacNicol, ‘ they was orficers—and vurra gallant 
gentlemen.’ 

Fraser leaned forward and in a husky whisper mellow with 
beer gasped : 

‘Aye! And, ’Tavish! I mind me mine touched off like blank, 
thank Gawd.’ 

MacNicol nodded. He was not quite so sure about his. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE POLICEMAN. 
BY PHYLLIS AND RICHARD PEARSALL. 


Don QurIxoTE was in the air again. Short paragraphs were appear- 
ing in the newspapers from time to time alluding to the great 
activities at Nice where, under the direction of Pabst, George Robey 
and Chaliapine were engaged in realising the ‘epic’ film of Don 
Quixote. It was odd to reflect that this vast undertaking which 
involved the presence in Nice of so many persons, the stars, the 
directors, the camera men, the property men, designers, stage 
carpenters, electricians, etc., was ultimately due to the thoughts 
which had passed through the mind of one man more than three 
hundred years ago in an obscure house in the city of Valladolid, 
where we now happened to be. 

And fired with a certain piety for the spot where Cervantes had 
lived we walked to a wide street of German-looking flats which 
seemed to stretch interminably in front of us. But there was a 
space between them where a wretched little flower garden stood at 
the top of some steps which descended to a lower level. Looking 
over the edge, we could see a roof of greenery beneath us on the 
right, and next to it a very-much-restored house, recognisable from 
photographs as the one we were in search of. We ran down the 
stairs and up to the front door, where hideous wavy glass gave it an 
air of Clapham. We hesitated to knock. Turning round, we saw 
two little boys sitting on a low brick bench that ran under the 
greenery. 

‘Is this Cervantes’ house?’ we asked them. 

‘It is,’ they said. 

‘Can one visit it?’ 

As they struggled to express two thoughts in their heads we 
heard heaving and a rustling and saw a flash of greyish blue. A 
giant of a Guardia Civil hurled himself out at us. 

‘You wish to see His house,’ he said with excitement: ‘I too 
am waiting; we can wait together.’ 

‘But for how long?’ we asked. 

‘Why ask that,’ he reproved us, ‘when you are to see His 
house ? Come, we shall sit on the bench under this bower until the 
VOL. 149.—No, 889. 8 
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attendant arrives. He eats, but willcome. So you have come too; 
the whole world comes to see His house. Ah! what a great 
man!’ 

The little boys giggled. 

‘Now, do you understand Spanish ?’ 

We nodded. 

‘ Then I can explain to you.’ He waved his hand over the path 
at our feet. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ was a river.’ 

‘Possibly he knows the history of this place,’ I thought. 

* Over it, there was a bridge,’ he continued, ‘ and on the bridge 
a gallows. Do you understand the meaning of the word gallows ?’ 
he asked. He laid his head on one side, put both his hands to his 
neck, while his throat emitted a rasping sound ; his eyes bulged as 
if they would drop out of his head. 

‘Ha ha!’ he guffawed, ‘I see you understand. Bueno/... 
And whoever passed over the bridge and told the truth could go on 
his way, but whoever lied was hanged. A man came along. 

*“ Where are you going?” asked the judges. 

‘“T am going to see my novia who lives on the other side, and 
I am taking her these flowers,” the young fellow answered them.’ 
Here, the Guardia stood up and walked down the path with a 
smile of love on his face and his arm held out stiffly in front of 
him, clutching an imaginary bouquet. He turned round to us 
again. 

The boys by this time were convulsed with laughter. 

‘“ Pass! ” said the judges,’ and as the Guardia sat down beside 
me he waved his hand in the air: ‘ He had told the truth.... He 
could pass. ... And another came along. “ Who are you, and 
where are you going ? ” asked the judges. “I am going to work in 
the fields; here are my tools, and that is my father’s house over 
there, you can see it.” ‘‘ Pass,” said the judges, for he also had told 
the truth.’ And the Guardia leant back on his seat roaring with 
laughter, until we feared he would fall backwards. Then he slapped 
his leg and sat up. 

‘A third came along. “ Where are you going?” asked the 
judges. 

*“T am going to be hanged,” answered the young man.’ And 
up shot the Guardia’s hand to his throat and his mouth dropped 
open. 

‘Going to be hanged!’ he bellowed at us. ‘Can you see the 
quandary of the judges. If they hanged him he had told the truth, 
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and if they didn’t he hadlied .. .!’ Hegaveus a few moments to 
appreciate the story, then he turned his head towards Cervantes’ 
house and pointed back over his shoulder. 

‘And that’s His . . . yes, He thought of that. Just imagine,’ 
he continued, tapping his forehead, ‘ what a mind to think of it. 
What a mind! Que ingenio! How could the judges decide, tell 
me?’ 

‘So you see,’ he said, ‘ that’s how He stopped the judges ruling in 
Spain, for the people saw they could be put in a fix like anybody 
else.’ 

‘From what country do you come?’ he then asked, turning to 
Dick. 

‘We are English,’ we replied. 

‘ You are the first English I have spoken to, but I have, of course, 
heard of them. They have great ships.’ 

He pulled out his pouch and cigarette paper, which he offered 
to Dick. 

‘Forgive me,’ said Dick, much confused, ‘I cannot roll cigar- 
ettes; instead, perhaps you will smoke one of mine.’ 

‘No,’ said the Guardia, ‘I willroll it for you. I must have the 
pleasure of giving a cigarette to an Englishman. ... You have 
come very far to see His house; I have also come very far. . . 
From Vigo. You must understand that in the course of our duties 
we have much to annoy us, many vexations. Now when I come 
back from my work and am very tired and angry and don’t want 
people, I pick up one of His books,’ he lifted an imaginary book from 
the brick bench, and turned the pages. ‘ Ha ha! then I’m happy.’ 
He smiled. ‘He is for me alone... .’ 

‘ All the Guardia love Him, and I will tell you the reason. An 
officer of the Guardia Civil—I’m a corporal,’ he interrupted himself, 
patting the stripes on his sleeve, ‘is not like other men. Now all 

the world is realist—except for us. We do good for the sake of 
doing good. We are the Don Quixotes of this materialistic world. 
You know who Sancho Panza was?’ he asked hesitatingly; we 
nodded. He was pleased at anything we knew about Cervantes, 
and he came still nearer to me. 

‘Well, Sancho Panza—that is the realist, the modern man. 
Opposed to him is the Guardia: the knight-errant—the Caballero 
Andante. And that is why all the Guardia Civil love Him.’ 

At this moment another Guardia Civil descended the steps we 
had come down by. He had a parcel under his arm. 
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‘ And to prove what I say,’ said our friend, tapping me on the 
knee with an enormous paw, ‘ here is another of us coming to see His 
house.’ 

‘Ola!’ he cried, getting up and waving his arms in greeting, 
‘You also have a cult for Him.’ The Guardia coming down the 
stairs looked puzzled. ‘ Are you not also coming to visit with us the 
Casa de Cervantes ?’ our friend, still hopeful, explained. 

The bewildered look on the second Guardia’s face changed to one 
ofapology. ‘ Another time, if you wish,’ he said. ‘ But now I’m in 
a hurry. I am taking this short cut to my home,’ and he dis- 
appeared. There was silence for a moment or two. Then our 
Guardia recovered his spirits and said to us, ‘ He would like to come, 
but he is in a hurry... .’ 

‘So the English know of Him too... the great ingenio?’ 
‘ Indeed they do,’ said Dick. ‘ They were the first to translate 
him.’ 

The Guardia beamed. ‘I see,’ he said, after a little reflection, 
‘that is a very strange thing. I believe that men are the same all 
over the world. The ideas are the same; only the words are 
different.—Las ideas son las mismas ; no hay mas que las palabras que 
son diferentes.’ 

The Guardia gave a sudden yell and a leap. We looked round 
and saw that the glass door of Cervantes’ house had been opened. 
The keeper, whom we had entirely forgotten, had arrived. 

The room we first entered was low and the Guardia’s head 
almost reached the ceiling. It was filled with desks like a school 
classroom. Against a wall stood a locked bookcase with a wired 
front, containing nineteenth-century editions of the works of 
Cervantes. 

‘ Were those His books ?’ said the Guardia, poking his fingers 
through the wires to touch the books. 

‘ Did He lean against this wall ? ’ He touched the ceiling with his 
hands. ‘ Did He feel this ceiling, and are those His pictures?’ He 
indicated some framed photographs of Spanish interiors. The 
attendant, left speechless by the energy of the Guardia, at last found 
his voice. 

‘This wasn’t Cervantes’ room at all. It is the room of the 
Cervantes’ Society. A rich American put all this furniture into it. 
Those pictures show his home in America.’ The attendant was far 
more impressed by the rich American he had met, than with 
Cervantes. 
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‘The author, I have always heard,’ he said, ‘ was only a poor 
man.” 

‘Then what are you showing us this place for?’ roared the 
Guardia. ‘Take us to His house.’ 

The attendant led us into a small, flagged garden, surrounded by 
the backs of houses which shut out the light. 

‘So this was His garden,’ the Guardia called to us. 

‘You're not in his garden,’ the keeper protested. ‘ This is the 
garden of the next house—but they have been thrown into one.’ 
Two steps over the flags landed us within the precincts of the 
original garden. An imitation antique table in stone occupied the 
middle. 

‘So He wrote on this table, sitting in His garden,’ said the 
Guardia. We shook our heads. 

‘I don’t think he did,’ said the keeper. ‘ The Society put that 
table there.’ The Guardia raised his hands in despair. ‘Show me 
something that was His.’ Then, noticing a well against the wall 
he rushed to it. 

‘Was not this His well ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ we said, ‘ the hole was probably his, though not the works 
at the top.’ The Guardia beamed. He craned over the well head 
and gazed into the depths. ‘He drank water out of here.’ 

In the breast of the attendant new emotions struggled upwards. 
He had never thought of the house like this. ‘ Yes, he must indeed 
have used this well; it is an old one.’ 

‘ And what is back here ?’ said the Guardia, stepping behind a 
trellis with some foliage that hid a small building. 

The attendant looked at me. ‘ With respect,’ he said, ‘ that is 
the retrete.’ 

‘The retrete!’ shrieked the Guardia. ‘ His retrete!’ And he 
ran in with fervour. A moment or two later he came out, exaspera- 
tion painted on his face. ‘It is modern,’ he said, ‘I could see it.’ 

The attendant opened a door and led us into Cervantes’ house. 
A long, low room, parallel with the classroom we had left, was filled 
with seventeenth-century furniture. As the Guardia was about to 
speak, the attendant interrupted. ‘ The furniture wasn’t actually 
his,’ he apologised, ‘ but of his period.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Guardia, feeling he was getting ‘ warm.’ 

‘ People who lived at the same time as he,’ said Dick, ‘ used those 
chairs.’ But no sooner had he spoken than we began to doubt if 

they were all genuine pieces. 
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‘Come upstairs,’ said the attendant. ‘ You can see his bedroom 
and the kitchen.’ 

‘Vamos!’ said the Guardia. 

Upstairs the rooms were almost bare. On either side of the open 
hearth were tiled seats. 

‘What room was this?’ asked the Guardia. 

‘T’m not sure,’ said the attendant, for the first time feeling the 
need of exact knowledge, ‘ but I suppose it was the kitchen, on 
account of the fireplace.’ And continuing this mental exercise, he 
added, ‘I expect he slept here too, when the weather was cold.’ 

‘ Slept here,’ said the Guardia, feeling one of the seats. ‘ On this 
bench ?’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said the attendant. 

The Guardia hugged himself and sat down. ‘ He sat here,’ he 
said ; then he lifted his legs and stretched them out on to the bench : 
‘Heslept here.’ Hesimulatedsleep. ... Then jumping up witha 
new rush of energy, ‘And what is there in the next room ?’ 

The attendant stopped him. ‘ First look at the window,’ he said 
to him, ‘ that must have been here too.’ 

‘He looked through that,’ said the Guardia, completing the 
attendant’s thought. We felt a little dubious in spite of the leaded 
panes, but said nothing. 

‘It is old,’ said the Guardia, looking at us, anxious for support 
in these first steps of his along the path of discrimination. ‘ Yes,’ 
he continued with decision, fingering the lead: ‘ They don’t make 
windows like that now.’ 

‘ Now for the next room,’ he said, shooting through the door. I 
followed him. As Dick crossed the threshold, he turned to the 
attendant. ‘This is an old door,’ he said. ‘ Did the Society put 
this here ?’ 

‘No,’ answered the attendant, ‘ they didn’t bother about that. 
It has always been here . . . but they had to do a lot of work to the 
rest of the house as it was in a terrible condition, almost a ruin.’ 

‘Cervantes opened and closed this door,’ Dick called to the 
Guardia. 

‘ Which door ? ’ he shouted excitedly as he came back with a run. 

‘ This one.’ 

‘Ah!’ He took hold of it, then looking at us with entire satis- 
faction as he worked the door backwards and forwards: ‘ Now, we 
really are finding things, aren’t we ? Hombre!’ he said, bringing his 
huge paws down on to the astonished attendant’s shoulders, dwarfing 
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him: ‘Man! How happy you must be living in His house!’ 

The attendant disengaged himself with dignity. ‘There,’ he 
said, ‘is where he worked.’ He indicated a table and an armchair 
with a leather seat. On the table was a seventeenth-century 
volume bound in vellum. It was open and deep in dust. 

A red cord prevented access to this sanctuary. It did not, 
however, prevent the Guardia, for he skipped over it, and flinging 
himself into the chair, grabbed the book. He turned over the 
leaves, and his face assumed the same expression of release it had 
worn when he had told us under the greenery outside how Cer- 
vantes brought him oblivion after the day’s vexations. 

In the next room was a painting of a sea fight. It was crowded 
with galleys of the time of the Armada. 

‘The Battle of Lepanto,’ said the Guardia. ‘He was a brave 
man; He was in that battle and was wounded.’ 

The attendant, now completely dazed, said nothing. The 
Guardia turned to us with a chuckle. ‘ How puny those ships must 
seem to you English ; you, who have such great ships. I have seen 
them.’ Then, apologetically, ‘ But those were good ships in their day.’ 

‘Spain had the greatest fleet in the world at that time,’ we said, 
and after this exchange of compliments, we all went downstairs. 

The glass door we had seen on our arrival at the house had 
been folded back outwards. Behind it, hidden by it before, but 
now visible and opening into the hall, was the massive old door of 
the house. 

‘This door, Sejiores, is authentic; it belonged to the original 
house. You understand, of course, that the glass one is more con- 
venient and lets in light.’ 

‘ Cervantes,’ said Dick, ‘ opened this door that night when the 
man was killed on his threshold.’ 

The Guardia looked at him with astonishment and professional 
interest, ‘A man killed ... I have never heard about that.’ 

Recollections, from where, God knows, in the attendant’s mind, 
came to the surface. ‘Certainly there was a man killed. Outside 
the door. ... This was a very bad street then. Cervantes was 
poor, and such things happened. Cervantes had trouble with the 
police about it.’ 

‘I understand that,’ said the Guardia, ‘since it happened 
outside the house. It would implicate Him. He would have to 
clear Himself. 

‘ But now,’ he continued, ‘I want a book from the library. I 
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have never been able to get the Bosque Enamorada, but it will 
surely be here.’ 

‘ Lo siente mucho,’ said the attendant, ‘I am sorry, but the 
case is locked. The librarian won’t be here until four.’ 

* Bueno /’ said the Guardia, ‘I will wait for him. It is a pity 
though, for I badly wanted to read it to these English Seiores,’ 

‘ That is easily arranged,’ said Dick. ‘ We will wait with you. 
We shall be glad to hear Cervantes read to us in his own house 
and in his own language.’ 

‘While we are waiting, let’s go to a café,’ I suggested. 

‘ Muy bien,’ said the Guardia. ‘ We can refresh ourselves while 
we wait.’ 

In the café, the Guardia returned to the present-day world, 
and said, ‘ We shall have time to read a little bit together. I am 
going home to Majorca and my train leaves at five. When I arrived 
this morning... .’ 

‘Then you have been travelling all night,’ Dick interrupted 
him, astonished, ‘and you'll have another night journey and the 
sea crossing.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Guardia, brushing such trifles aside. ‘ And 
wasn’t it lucky that a man in the train told me Cervantes’ house was 
in Valladolid ? Otherwise I should have known nothing about it.’ 

‘ “ You will have plenty of time to see it,” he said to me, “as 
you have to wait at Valladolid for your connection.” ’ 

‘Is there any trouble at Vigo?’ we asked, when the waiter 
had served the drinks. He laughed. ‘ None at all,’ he said, ‘ but 
we expected it. Often the Guardia Civil ask to be near their 
pueblos, but as a young man I would always ask to be moved to 
the most dangerous spot. However, when I was in Barcelona, 
nothing ever happened ; it was only when I went to Vigo that the 
trouble started in Barcelona. Now, though, I’ve finished with 
these strange places, and am returning to my pueblo.’ 

‘ What savages they are in Galicia. Pim, pam!’ he said, hitting 
the table with sideway blows: ‘that’s the only way to deal with 
them—pim, pam! Bad people with funny customs. A girl and a 
boy don’t just fall in love and marry as they doinSpain. Whenit’s 
time for a girl to marry, the parents fix a day for all the young 
men to woo her. Sometimes twenty will come along.... And 
how they have to hurry with their love-making.’ 

‘* You can all have ten minutes,” says the father. And so 
one comes in, “ Gibble gabble, gibble gabble, gibble gabble.” 
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‘“ Your time’s up.” In comes another.’ This time the 
Guardia put his head on the other side, bent his knee and pleaded 
with an imaginary novia. 

‘“ Gibble gabble, gibble gabble, gibble gabble.” Then his time 
was up. Then another came, then another, sometimes twenty of 
them, and as one would usually overstay his time, then there’d be a 
fight. It doesn’t take long for a Galician to stick a knife into 
another, at least not in the mountain villages. Then we come up, 
more work for the Guardia. And what crazy clothes they wear,’ he 
added as he tilted back his odd-looking hat. 

The waiter had come out on to the terrace, and he and the 
people at the tables near us were all listening with interest and 
amusement. Then to our horror, he banged the table with his fist 
and in a loud voice said, ‘I wish the King and the Queen hadn’t 
one.” 
ag Will you have something to eat ?’ I asked, hoping to divert 
him from such a dangerous topic. 

‘Thank you, a biscuit.’ Then he resumed. ‘The Queen was 
English like yourselves. What a lovely woman she is, and so good. 
What work she did for the hospitals. And the King,’ he continued, 
‘he wasn’t frightened of anything. They threw a bomb at him 
on his wedding morning; it killed the horses of the coach and dozens 
of people. The Queen had blood on her wedding dress, but do you 
think he was frightened? That same evening he drove round 
Madrid in an open carriage. Hombre! I’m sorry they’ve gone. 
What folly to expect to govern a country that has no head. How 
would I know where to go if there wasn’t someone above me ? 
Now, when I go to Polensa, I’m head of that. I’m the only cor- 
poral. If I say “ Do this,” they do it; if I say “ Don’t do this,” 
they don’t do it. There is order and so everyone is happy. 

‘You travel much,’ he said. ‘One day you will come to 
Polensa.’ 

‘And how will we find you there?’ we asked. 

He puffed out his chest. ‘Simple.... You ask for the 
Jefe, for the chief.’ 

He lit a cigarette which Dick offered him. ‘Come,’ he said, 
‘perhaps the librarian is back at His house.’ 

He was right. As we went down the steps, the librarian came 
out to us. ‘I was expecting you,’ he said. 

‘I want a book,’ the Guardia explained, ‘ the Bosque Enamorada,’ 
and with uplifted nose he sniffed the imaginary fragrance of a 
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sylvan glade. The librarian went in to look for it. The Guardia 
Civil rubbed his hands in joyous expectation. 

‘I can’t find it,’ said the librarian, returning a few moments 
later. 

‘It is one of His short stories,’ replied the Guardia. 

‘Ah!’ said the librarian, ‘The Exemplary Novels,’ and went 
in to fetch them. But when he at length came back, he seemed at 
a loss, although he was carrying a book. 

‘The Bosque Enamorada is not in the index.’ 

‘Let me look,’ said the Guardia, following a deeply rooted 
human instinct and snatching the book. He ran his huge finger 
down the titles. His face lightened up. 

‘Have you found it?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘but see here. La Inglesa Espatiola—The 
Spanish English Lady. How appropriate. I will read it.’ 

He read very well in a grand, sonorous voice. Sitting close to 
us he nudged us continuously to accentuate the excitement of the 
story. At any phrase that he particularly admired he put the 
book under our noses, and repeated it, not in words, but by under- 
lining the printed sentence with his tremendous finger. It was as 
if he had said: ‘I am only reading it—He wrote it.’ 

In the middle of a paragraph, I stopped him: ‘ It is even more 
appropriate than you imagine,’ I told him. ‘My name is Isabel 
(for in Spain I always use my second name as it is a usual one there) 
and my husband’s is Ricardo.’ 

‘ What a day I’ve had!’ said the Guardia. ‘ We must see now 
what happens to Isabel and Ricardo,’ and he continued to read 
about them. 

Half-way through the story Dick looked at his watch. ‘Do 
you know,’ he said to our friend, ‘ you have only twenty-five minutes 
to catch your train ?’ 

‘A quarter of an hour will do,’ said the Guardia, holding his 
finger to the place. 

We were sad he had already to go. But we pressed him; it 
was far to the station. 

‘You had better go now,’ said Dick, ‘ but when we come to 
Polensa one day you will read us the rest.’ 

* Yes,’ he said, ‘ perhaps you are right. I might after all be late 
for the train.’ 

He took up his shiny, stiff, black hat and his gloves, and shaking 
us warmly by the hand, ran up the steps and disappeared from sight. 


























THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Farmer’s Year: Clare Leighton (Collins, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Sport in Silhouette: Wilfred Jelf and Gilbert Holiday (Country Life, 
10s. 6d. n.). 

Me and My Dogs: Lady Kitty Vincent (Country Life, 5s. n.). 

A Thatched Roof: Beverley Nichols (Cape, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Kenneth Grahame: Patrick R. Chalmers (Methuen, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Hans Christian Andersen: Signe Toksvig (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Halcyon Era: Lord Ernest Hamilton (Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Bird of Dawning: John Masefield (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. n.). 


To the season’s burgeoning of ‘ artistic’ calendars Miss Clare 
Leighton’s finely produced book of months comes as welcome relief. 
Her work as a wood engraver is too well known and has received 
too high praise from competent critics to need much comment here. 
It is enough to say that these twelve engravings depicting the 
simple events that mark The Farmer’s Year—the year that ‘ has 
no beginning and no end ’—have a simplicity of line, a dignity of 
conception and execution that harmonise completely with their 
subjects. All of them disdain mere prettiness and are devoid of 
sentiment ; all are instinct with movement or significant in repose. 
Nor is Miss Leighton’s word designing much less effective. There 
are pictures in her text as clear cut and memorable as any visual 
image. This is not a book to borrow or to steal: it should be 
begged or bought for open cherishing. 

From Nature as a subject to Nature as a background the post- 
humously published volume, Sport in Silhouette, by Colonel Wilfred 
Jelf, with its charming illustrations by Mr. Gilbert Holiday, carries 
the reader to pleasant, unexacting intercourse with horses, hounds, 
and humans. Writing for the fireside and the retrospective mood, 
Colonel Jelf is a candid reactionary ; sometimes he strives a little 
obviously for tolerance. Yet how vivid are these reminiscences of 
the hunting-field, of Derby Day, of the Grand National, of Tatter- 
sall’s with its atmosphere of equine glory forgotten and glory still 
to come ; of the sanded arena, the flowers, the bugles, the acclaim- 
ing voices of the Horse Show; of glorious Goodwood, of Royal 
Ascot! Silhouette aptly describes them, impressionistic outlines as 
they are, projected on the screen of a sensitive, appreciative mind. 
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Lady Kitty Vincent too is concerned with memories. But in 
Me and My Dogs the contacts are more intimate. Frankly, and 
without false modesty, she gives the personal pronoun pride of 
place in the title of her amusing, vivacious little book. Neverthe- 
less, though it is so brightly written and has such varied back- 
grounds as to hold interest all the way, it is the four-footed com- 
panions of her literary adventure that one remembers best. And 
what Lady Kitty has to say about them is both entertaining and 
practical. If there is one thing for which the modern woman is to 
be. commended in her desire to assume the responsibilities and 
attributes of men, it is in her treatment of her dog. In this respect 
Lady Kitty’s book, empty of ‘ gush’ but packed with wisdom that 
would not discredit an experienced ‘ vet,’ will make many friends 
among those who know how near to blasphemy it is to use the 
word love lightly in relation to a dog. 

Most of the adjectives that form the reviewer’s stock-in-trade 
have been used already in connection with Mr. Beverley Nichols’s 
earlier, book about his Huntingdonshire garden. In considering 
A Thatched Roof that is, as it were, the body to which the garden 
is the soul, one can only use many of them over again. For there 
is no doubt that Mr. Nichols’s pen is feathered with grace and 
pointed with wit. Sometimes one suspects him of writing with his 
tongue in his cheek; it is not always quite clear whether he is 
laughing at or with the characters he introduces with such deft, 
revealing touches. Yet, though he can be caustic and angry and 
vehement, it is never for long, and he is generally able and willing 
to think scorn of himself. But Mr. Nichols is more than a skilful 
juggler with words. He has a keen perception of beauty, material 
and emotional, and he knows how to fold and twist the draperies 
of sentiment into appealing fashion. On the whole the earlier book 
is the better of the two, perhaps because, unashamedly full of the 
pride of possession as he is, he merely owns and lives beneath the 
roof that cost him a hundred and seventy-five pounds to re-thatch, 
whereas his spirit often kneels in the garden he has made as at a 
shrine. Nevertheless, the one is the joyous complement of the 
other, and the reader hardly knows whether Mr. Nichols is to be 
envied the more for what he has or for what he can do. 

Biographies of writers of children’s books can make very pleasant 
reading for grown-ups at this season. With restraint Mr. Patrick 
Chalmers has moulded such round the unpublished works of Kenneth 
Grahame—Bank of England official, author, master of a family, and 
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squire at Blewbury. From the form of the book there is an un- 
avoidable lack of sequence; but from it emerge once more those 
spells that in The Wind in the Willows and his other works transport 
the mind with such swiftness to lands of adventure, to downs and 
riverside. Simplicity and vividness appear, by nature, effortless, 
and so simple are these spells that we wonder, like wanderers 
through an enchanted wood, at not having thought of them for 
ourselves; yet here is shown the toil that went to their weaving 
and the labour to the birth of Mole and Badger. This also is a 
book to keep, and even if literature (as Kenneth Grahame averred 
in CoRNHILL a short while ago) can only receive the fullest apprecia- 
tion in contemporary atmosphere, like the stream on which Mole 
and Rat went rowing, this book will join those others in that 
tributary of the ‘ River that went out of Eden.’ 

Of another immortal writer for children Miss Signe Toksvig has 
made a fascinating study. Her Hans Christian Andersen is a vivid, 
human figure drawn in delicate light and shade that neither over- 
emphasise his faults nor belittle his virtues. The son of an illiterate 
washerwoman and a cobbler whose ideals and enthusiasms warred 
perpetually against poverty and the humdrum of his trade, Hans 
Christian was a weakly, neurotic child reared in an atmosphere of 
folk-lore and superstition that stimulated a naturally fanciful 
imagination and his childish terror of the dark, of hobgoblins and 
malicious spirits. With the misguided obstinacy that is often a 
characteristic of genius the boy concentrated all his youthful passion 
on the theatre and the ambition to become an actor, though he 
possessed little dramatic and no histrionic qualifications. Of his 
early struggles, of the ultimate finding of his literary soul, Miss 
Toksvig writes with sympathy and insight. Her style has a limpid 
simplicity that is in keeping with the ‘incorrigible naiveté,’ the 
preoccupation with primitive fantasy that finally brought her hero 
of ‘ the secret mouth and small, bright eyes’ to success. Her book 
has tenderness as well as shrewdness; she can be both grave and 
gay, and because she suffers no illusion she sees both the man and 
his work in undistorted perspective—an achievement that is the 
result of understanding enriched with artistry. 

Writing of that ‘ Midvic’ period, The Halcyon Era, when ‘ any 
girl with paint on her face was held to be beyond the reach of 
prayers’ and family washing could be seen disporting itself in 
aristocratic Curzon Street, Lord Ernest Hamilton has dipped his 
pen in kindly satire. Readers of CorNHILL who enjoyed the ex- 
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tracts from his entertaining book that appeared in the September 
issue will find the rest of the volume no less amusing and instructive, 
Whatever he describes, whether it. be the country homes of ‘ the 
gentry’ where the women practised the art of amiable scandal- 
mongering and the men were ineffably refined, or the coloured 
glories of a costume ball at Dublin Castle, he holds the balance 
fairly between criticism and affectionate memories. 

It is a far cry from these placid pages to the storm and stress 
of Mr. John Masefield’s latest contribution to the literature of 
‘that old debb’l sea.’ Borrowing for a moment the mantle of 
dramatic criticism, we feel that the entrance of his ‘ star’ is over- 
delayed and under-prepared. In other words, the author, having 
apparently conceived two stories, seems unable to make up his 
mind altogether to eschew the one or to elaborate the other. His 
compromise—the boiling down of the two into one—is most skil- 
fully effected from the point of view of circumstantial evidence. 
Dramatically, it leaves the reader a little high and dry. Having 
made this observation, it must be admitted that Mr. Masefield, true 
to the best tradition of adventure stories, is quickly off the mark. 
Within the first thirty pages we are in the thick of disaster aboard 
the China tea-cutter, Blackgauntlet, rammed in dense fog. What 
follows is described with a wealth of technical detail that, though 
it may be incomprehensible to the average landlubber, will no doubt 
enthral the initiated and delight the adolescent realist who can 
appreciate the inventory of gear taken aboard the boat in which 
some of the crew escape. Yet, difficult as many of his pages un- 
doubtedly are, Mr. Masefield, the novelist, seldom forgets that he 
was first a poet. The glossary at the end of the book will help the 
ordinary reader over some of the rough places. For the rest, he is 
carried along on the swing and urgency of Mr. Masefield’s prose. 
And when at last he finds himself aboard The Bird of Dawning he 
can only hold his breath in the excitement of participating in the 
championship race for home. Moreover, there is at least one passage 
that is of the essence of authentic poetic drama—the moment when 
the cock, crowing suddenly from the mast-head of the speeding, 
victorious vessel, is answered, call by call, from the sleeping farms 
along the mist-wreathed Kentish coast. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITIONS. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 123. 


A Lrrmrary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL MacazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send answers 
of equal merit, the two whose envelopes are opened first will win the 
prizes. 





‘No stir in , no stir in 
The ship was still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean.’ 





1. ‘No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore.’ 


2. ‘ Primrose, , and lilies, 
Cowslips, violets, daffodils.’ 





3. ‘Upon the discriminating prevision of February, 
March and April depends the of 
July, August, and September.’ 


4, ‘ The 


5. ‘She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 
A power that from its objects scarcely drew 
One of her being.’ 


6. ‘ Art thou the Peter of Norway Boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And far inland ?’ 





> 


came down likea.... 











Ruzs ror Acrostic SOLVERS. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iv in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give 
also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 123 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CorRNHILL MaGazing, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than Jan. 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ LITERARY COMPETITION. 
No. 6. 


Tue Editor offers two prizes for the order of merit of the contents 
of this issue of the Cornutt. The two winners will be entitled 
to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue, 
and the winning lists will be those which agree most nearly with 
the average of all the attempts sent in by competitors. 

Answers will not be opened until February 20, to enable readers 
living abroad to compete. Envelopes should be addressed to the 
Competition Editor and be marked ‘6’ in the left-hand corner, 
and must contain the coupon that is printed on page iv of this 
issue. 

Acrostic 122. ‘Baked Meats.’ The prizes are won by C. G, 
Montefiore, Esq., 42 Portman Square, W.1, and C. K. Moyes 
Millar, Esq., 14 Howard Place, Edinburgh. Their answers were 
the first two opened, and they will choose books to the value of 
£1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 

Competition No. 3. ‘Lost Causes.’ Several competitors 
wished that the earth was flat and the centre of the universe; but 
this ‘ lost cause’ was ruled out of order because it had been men- 
tioned by the Competition Editor in the examples. The prize- 
winners are: H. J. Rutherford, Esq., 5 North Pallant, Chichester, 
and Mrs. George Nash, The Priory, Ringmore, Teignmouth, who 
respectively wished that ‘ Lombrosianism’ and the League of 
Nations as ‘ Millennium’ were fit subjects for martyrdom. They 
will each choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s 
catalogue. 
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